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PATRIOTISM NAMES THE BABY 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


— historical study of surnames has aroused sufficient 
interest in this and other countries to foster a branch of 
learning known by the formidable name of patronomatology. 
Far less attention has been paid to the origin and distribution 
of personal names. To some, no doubt, this subject seems 
too trivial for serious scholarly endeavor; but it must be re- 
membered that, from infancy on, our first names dog us even 
more faithfully than our shadows. The latter attend us only 
when the light is good; the former cling to us day and night. 
Moreover, first names distinguish the separate members of 
the family group and historically represent an important step 
in the emancipation of the individual from familial servitude. 

To a surprising degree, also, personal names reflect great 
social upheavals. The Conquest ended the vogue of Anglo- 
Saxon and old Danish names in England in favor of those 
imported from Normandy and the Continent. In like fashion 
the Reformation let in a deluge of scriptural nomenclature. 
The English Puritans, determined to shun the names of 
Catholic saints, usually christened their children after Old 
Testament patriarchs and warriors. The Puritans who em- 
barked for North America were like the rest of their breth- 
ren. If we forget the surnames, the passenger lists suggest the 
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crossing of the Red Sea rather than the Atlantic. In the 
colonies, and notably in New England, such names as Daniel, 
Ichabod, Nathaniel, and Samuel flourished like tropical 
vegetation. Thanks to the same influence, pious admonitions 
and moral attributes became a common form of baptismal 
cruelty in such appellations as Increase, Hopestill, Standfast, 
Faith, Charity, and Mercy.* 

By the nineteenth century, however, a new influence was 
conditioning American nomenclature. We begin to hear of 
such names as Washington Irving, Franklin Pierce, Hamilton 
Fish, and Jefferson Davis, or, in full dress, George Washington 
Cable, Benjamin Franklin Butler, Alexander Hamilton 
Stephens, and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. The parents of Walt 
Whitman called three of their sons George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jackson. The Tennessean, a 
new luminary in the American skies, threatened for a time 
to outshine the earlier worthies. Andrew Jackson Downing, 
America’s first great landscape architect, and Andrew Jack- 
son Davis, one of America’s pioneer spiritualists, were among 
the many who helped to perpetuate his fame. Later years 
of the century saw the rise and decline of still other patriotic 
or partisan preferences. That the custom survives to our 
own day was tunefully exemplified a few years ago by the pop- 
ular song “Franklin D. Roosevelt Jones.” ? 

What occasioned this shift of emphasis from ancient Judea 
to modern America? The basic explanation is to be found in 
the growth of national feeling among the colonists. Until 
the eve of the War for Independence the people, lacking out- 
standing heroes of their own, took the easy way of imitating 


1 On this whole matter, see C. W. Bardsley, Curiosities of Puritan Nomen- 
clature (new edition, London, 1897), especially 69 and 202-212. 

2 As perhaps more conclusive evidence, the White House files show that 
at least three thousand children have been named for the thirty-second Presi- 
dent. One Mississippi infant, born in 1928, was christened Herbert Hoover, 
but four years later the parents filed a court petition to change the name to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in order “to relieve the young man from the chagrin and 
mortification which he is suffering and will suffer.” Dixon Wecter, The 
Hero in America (New York, 1941), 465-466. 
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the nomenclatural usages of the homeland. Colonialism in 
baby-naming was a by-product of colonialism in economics, 
politics, and religion. But as the quarrel with the mother 
country developed and increasingly fired the popular emo- 
tions, the people began to attest their devotion to the Ameri- 
can cause at the baptismal font. 

In the early stages of the controversy, before towering 
figures had emerged in America, patriotic parents were 
obliged to scan more distant horizons for appropriate names. 
Thus, Nathaniel Barber of Boston called a child born in 
1766 Wilkes, and another, two years later, Oliver Cromwell; 
while in 1769 Ebenezer Mackintosh, ringleader of the Stamp 
Act riots, went even farther afield, naming his eldest son after 
Pascal Paoli, who was then engaged in waging a gallant strug- 
gle for Corsican independence.* As the contest with England 
became more critical, however, the people took occasion to 
commemorate their own champions of liberty. 

The Boston Gazette, July 29, 1771, implied that the prac- 
tice of naming children for colonial celebrities was of recent 
adoption. There is little evidence to indicate that the fashion 
obtained outside Massachusetts until after the meeting of 
the First Continental Congress in the fall of 1774. That 
assemblage of notables crystallized the growing sense of na- 
tionality, helped to dissolve intercolonial prejudices, and 
high-lighted leaders hitherto of only local renown. Thence- 
forth the giving of patriotic names to infants became a news- 
worthy event, reported by the press along with the latest 
political developments. Probably the purpose of the editors 
was to show how intimately the spirit of resistance entered 
into the common life; and no doubt the journalistic public- 
ity stimulated other parents to emulation. In the absence of 
organized news gathering, it may be assumed that only a 


83 W. C. Ford, editor, “John Wilkes and Boston,” in Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society Proceedings, xLvm (1914), 215; and G. P. Anderson, “Pascal Paoli, an 
Inspiration to the Sons of Liberty,” Colonial Society of Massachusetts Publi- 
cations, xxvi (1926), 204 and 207. 
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fraction of the instances actually found their way into print. 

From the outset John Hancock proved a prime favorite 
on baptismal occasions. By contrast, Samuel Adams, who had 
been largely responsible for the Boston merchant prince's 
political prominence, seems to have been noticed in but a 
single instance.* Though Hancock’s bold chirography was yet 
to appear on the Declaration of Independence, he was presi- 
dent of the First Continental Congress (and later of the 
Second) and therefore personified the united colonial effort. 
Before 1774 drew to an end, his namesakes were recorded in 
Providence, Rhode Island, and Marblehead, Massachusetts.® 
The advent of twins did not stump Mr. and Mrs. Jabez Rice, 
Jr., of Marlborough, Massachusetts, for in July, 1775, they 
baptized their youngsters with the names of John Hancock 
and Dorothy Quincy, whom the great man was soon to wed.® 
The press disclosed other John Hancocks in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and Ripton, Connecticut, and, beyond New 
England’s borders, at Pequea, Pennsylvania, and in Cecil 
County, Maryland." 

After the bloodshed at Concord and Lexington in April, 
1775, war began to replace petitions and boycotts in the 
colonial struggle with England. The initial clash of arms 
deeply stirred popular sentiment, and a hastily improvised 
army at once laid siege to British-held Boston. Hence the 
Pennsylvania Evening-Post, reporting the Cecil County chris- 
tening on August 22, 1775, wrung every drop of patriotic 
significance from the event: 


Mr. ELIHU HALL, junior, a young gentleman of family, for- 
tune and character, in said county, last sabbath had his first born 


4 In October, 1775, Samuel Hodgdon of Boston named his son after 
Adams. New-Hampshire Gazette, November 2, 1775. 

5 Massachusetts Spy, November 3, 1774, and January 12, 1775. 

6 New-Hampshire Gazette, July 11, 1775. 

7 New-Hampshire Gazette, August 1, 1775; New-York Journal, June 20, 
1776; Pennsylvania Gazette, June 19, 1776; and Massachusetts Spy, September 6, 
1775- 
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son baptised JOHN HANCOCK, as well to express his esteem of 
the New-England bravery in general, as in particular honour of 
the great American PATRIOT of that name, who now, under 
God, presides in the Honourable Continental Congress. 


The progress of hostilities, however, served to dim Han- 
cock’s popularity as an inspirer of children’s names. Parents’ 
thoughts were now fixed on the field rather than the forum. 
Military chieftains seemed most fittingly to symbolize the 
intensified struggle for colonial rights. And no name met the 
emotional need so well as that of the quiet Virginian who 
assumed command of the American army at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in June, 1775. According to the newspapers, 
Colonel John Robinson of near-by Dorchester set the example 
by giving George Washington’s name to his infant son the 
following month.* In the next half-year other namesakes 
appeared at Andover, Massachusetts, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
and Newcastle on the Delaware, with more to come in the 
year of Independence and in all the years since.® The birth 
of twins of opposite sexes in April, 1776, enabled Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Anderson of New York City to include the 
name of Martha Dandridge, “which last,” the newspaper 
carefully explained, “was the maiden Name of his Excellency 
General WasHinGTON’s Lady.” *° The parents accomplished 
their purpose rather better than the well-intentioned Captain 
Bancroft of Dunstable, Massachusetts, who a few months be- 
fore had called his sixth daughter “Mary Dandrige.” “ 

Nor were lesser military figures overlooked. General Joseph 
Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill, was presently commem- 
orated by baptisms at Malden, Massachusetts, and Providence, 
Rhode Island.*? During March, 1776, sons in three different 
~~ 8 Massachusetts Spy, August 9, 1775. 

9 New-Hampshire Gazette, November 2, 1775; Pennsylvannia Evening- 
Post, October 17, November 4, 1775; and Pennsylvania Packet, June 24, 1776. 


10 New-York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, May 6, 1776. 

11 The error may have been the printer’s. Massachusetts Spy, January 26, 
1776. 
12 New-Hampshire Gazette, August 1, 1775; Providence Gazette, August 
12, 1775- 
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families of Greenfield, Connecticut, were respectively chris- 
tened Charles Lee, Richard Montgomery, and John McPher- 
son. General Lee dazzled American eyes at the moment 
because he had resigned a British commission to serve with 
the Continental forces. General Montgomery and his aide-de- 
camp, Captain McPherson, had recently lost their lives in 
the assault on Quebec. The New-York Journal, reporting the 
Greenfield christenings on April 11, 1776, said: “May the 
children live and possess the patriotic virtues of those distin- 
guished persons, whom their parents and every friend to his 
oppressed and bleeding country, wish to be kept in grateful 
remembrance till time shall be no more.” The Reverend 
Mr. Wetmore of Stratford, Connecticut, in bestowing Mont- 
gomery’s name on his seventh son, paid further honor to 
“that intrepid General” by attiring the infant in a baptismal 
suit of blue and buff, “with a black feather on his cap, and a 
mourning token.” '* The course of the war after the Declara- 
tion of Independence supplied parents with a host of other 
eligible names; but a patriotic couple in East Windsor, Con- 
necticut, facing the domestic problem shortly after July 4, 
1776, found glad release for their emotions by calling their 
child Independence. 

Baby-naming, to be sure, was a game at which both sides 
might play, or at least so the Tories thought. They reckoned, 
however, without the political significance which their oppo- 
nents attached to this supposedly innocent diversion. At 
first the Whigs were content merely to employ ridicule. Thus 
the Boston Gazette, informing the public on July 29, 1771, 
that a boy in Newburyport had been christened Thomas 
Hutchinson in honor of the Tory Governor of Massachusetts, 
added: “The Spirit of naming Children, &c. after great Folks, 
prevails so in this and the neighbouring Towns, that a Gentle- 
man the other Day, named a favorite Spaniel Puppey of his, 


18 Pennsylvania Gazette, February 14, 1776. 
14 Connecticut Courant, July 29, 1776. 
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Tryon.” Governor William Tryon of North Carolina stood 
in high disfavor with the patriots at the time because of his 
vigorous suppression of the recent Regulator uprising. Sev- 
eral years later, when the Virginia Governor, Lord Dunmore, 
enraged the Whigs by promising to liberate slaves who should 
flee their rebel masters and bear arms for the King, the New- 
York Packet remarked acridly that a few weeks before 


a lusty likely Negro Wench was delivered of a male child, who, 
in memory of a notable negro chief, is named DUNMORE. 
Hail! doughty Ethiopian chief! 
Thou ignominious negro-thief! 
This Black shall prop thy sinking name, 
And damn thee to perpetual fame. 


[Query, Is not this, tho’ an act of justice to Dunmore, cruelty to 
the innocent negro.]*® 


Whig resentment assumed a more violent form when Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwards of Stratford, Connecticut, in March, 1776, 
gave their babe the name of Thomas Gage, who then ruled in 
beleaguered Boston as chief executive of Massachusetts under 
the “Intolerable Acts.”” Three days after the christening, a 
“petticoat army” of a hundred and seventy neighboring 
women “marched in the greatest good order to pay their 
compliments to Thomas Gage, and present his mother... 
with a suit of tar and feathers; but Thomas’s sire having 
intelligence of their expedition, vi et armis, kept them from 
entering his house... .” 7 

The women having been thwarted, the men went into 
action. As the clergyman officiating at the baptism had been 
the Anglican missionary, Jeremiah Leaming of Norwalk, the 
local patriot organization, known as the Committee of Inspec- 
tion, summoned him before them to explain his participation, 
for “People in general viewed this transaction as a designed 


15 An item in the New-York Packet, April 4, 1776, widely reprinted. 
16 New-York Packet, April 4, 1776, and many other newspapers. 
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insult and ridicule upon the cause of liberty... .” Leaming 
appeared and, while admitting he thought the parents had 
acted imprudently, pleaded that “by the rules of the Rubrick” 
he had no option but to accept the name they had chosen. 
He succeeded in confusing the issue as to himself; and hence 
the Committee, though not satisfied that he was really inno- 
cent of intending to “insult and ridicule the Continental 
struggle,” decided out of deference to his clerical office to 
publish the facts so that “the candid friends of their country” 
might take such action as “they shall judge his person and 
character deserve.” ** The Committee's suspicions seem to 
have been justified by Leaming’s later career. His loyalist 
sympathies eventually brought about his imprisonment and 
the confiscation of his landed property; and in 1779, after 
the British burned Norwalk, he departed with them for the 
safe confines of New York. 

As the record shows, the Spirit of 1776 introduced a new 
and enduring fashion in American nomenclature. For the 
political historian the widespread adoption of the practice at 
this critical juncture of the nation’s history provides a barom- 
eter of the intensity of patriotic sentiment. What the effect 
on the children themselves may have been, deponent saith 
not; but with their parents we may hope that they grew up 
to be citizens worthy of the names they bore. 


17 Connecticut Journal, April 10, 1776. 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS WHIGS IN 1848 


REINHARD H. LUTHIN 


LMOST two years before the Presidential election of 
1848, Abraham Lincoln, lone Whig congressman from 
Illinois, was political strategist enough to recognize that his 
erstwhile idol, Henry Clay,’ would not do as the party’s 
standard-bearer. Instead, Lincoln decided to support for 
President the hero of the Mexican War—the famed “Old 
Rough and Ready’—General Zachary Taylor. In December, 
1846, Congressman Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, had 
organized a “Taylor Club” among his Whig colleagues in 
the House of Representatives. Calling themselves the “Young 
Indians” and working in close cooperation with other pro- 
Taylor men, these Whig congressmen were originally only 
seven in number, five southerners and two northerners. Lin- 
coln became one of the two original northern “Young Indi- 
ans.” ? Before the Whig National Convention met in June, 
1848, Lincoln operated among his Illinois friends in Taylor’s 
cause. He urged one associate to induce our “good friend 
Browning” to “discard personal feeling” for the beloved 
Harry of the West: “Mr. Clay’s chance for an election is just 
no chance at all. . . . In my judgment we can elect nobody but 
General Taylor.” * To a Whig leader of Galena, Lincoln 
~~ Evidence indicates that Lincoln was originally attracted to the Whig 
party by admiration for Clay and his political philosophy known as the 
“American System.” See Louis A. Warren, editor, “The Lone Whig from 
Illinois,” Lincoln Lore (May 20, 1940), No. 580; Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham 
Lincoln (Boston, 1928), 1, 96-99, and 115; Lincoln to Dr. Edward Wallace, 
October 11, 1859, quoted in Ward H. Lamon, The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
(Boston, 1872), 423; and Henry B. Rankin, Personal Recollections of Abra- 
ham Lincoln (New York, 1916), 363-364. 

2 George R. Poage, Henry Clay and the Whig Party (Chapel Hill, 1936), 
157-158; and Isaac N. Arnold, The Life of Abraham Lincoln (Chicago, 
1885), 77- 

3 Lincoln to Archibald Williams, April 30, 1848, in John G. Nicolay and 


John Hay (editors), Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, Gettysburg Edi- 
tion (New York, 1894), m1, 17. 
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appealed, “Send us a good Taylor delegate from your cir- 
cuit.” * Incidentally, Taylor was a Louisiana slaveholder. 
In June Lincoln attended the Whig National Convention 
at Philadelphia and helped to nominate “Old Rough and 
Ready” Taylor as the party’s presidential candidate on a 
non-committal platform.’ Then he plunged into the cam- 
paign with enthusiasm. In late June he wrote from Washing- 
ton to his law partner, William H. Herndon, in Springfield: 


You young men get together and form a “Rough and Ready 
Club,” and have regular meetings and speeches. Take in every- 
body you can get. ... Gather up all the shrewd, wild boys about 
town, whether just of age or a little under age. . . . Let every one 
play the part he can play best,—some speak, some sing, and all 
“holler.” ¢ 


Meanwhile, as Lincoln whooped it up for Taylor, signifi- 
cant developments were occurring in distant Massachusetts 
which made that traditionally conservative citadel uncertain 
for Taylor and Whiggery. 

For years Massachusetts’ ruling powers had been probably 
the most aristocratic of all in the northern states. Its political 
hierarchy, concentrated mainly in and around Boston, had 
been one partly of wealth, partly of letters, and partly of fam- 
ily. State Street banks and the Lowell corporations furnished 
a substantial portion of the money, while Harvard College, 
for long a power in the Commonwealth, furnished many of 
the ideas of the Whig party. Such mill-owners as Abbott 
Lawrence, Amos Lawrence, and Nathan Appleton (the so- 
called “lords of the loom’’); such legal and oratorical lumi- 
naries as United States Senators Daniel Webster and Rufus 
Choate; such intellectuals as Edward Everett, president of 
Harvard and former Governor; such gentlemen of family 


4 Lincoln to E. B. Washburn, April 30, 1848, in Complete Works, 16. 
5 Lincoln to Archibald Williams, June 12, 1848, in Complete Works, 


6 Lincoln to W. H. Herndon, June 22, 1848, in Complete Works, 50. 
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as Speaker of the House of Representatives Robert C. Win- 
throp (descended from the colonial governor, John Win- 
throp)—these were the Whig powers who managed state poli- 
tics in a quiet, comfortable way, making governors, United 
States senators, congressmen, judges, state legislators, and 
city councilmen.” One contemporary Boston journalist noted 
that Massachusetts Whigs “claimed all the decency, refine- 
ment, wealth, and cultivation of the State, if not of the 
United States.” * Rarely could the Democrats, instilled with 
“levelling” Jacksonian ideas, capture the State government.® 
The 1830’s and most of the 1840's constituted the Golden 
Age of Massachusetts Whiggery. Boasted a leading Boston 
party organ: “To kill Whiggery in Massachusetts, they must 
kill the Old Bay State along with it. The Whig doctrines 
and Whig interests are bone of her bone and flesh of her 
flesh.” *° The later 1840's, however, were to witness a trans- 
formation in state politics, for the Mexican War of 1846— 
1848 had opened up the question of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. Massachusetts Whigs became split into two hostile 
factions—the regular or “Cotton” Whigs, and the anti-slavery 
or “Conscience” Whigs. 

To the Cotton Whigs, led by Winthrop, Appleton, Abbott 
Lawrence, and Everett, slavery was not so important as cer- 
tain commercial problems; they opposed it only mildly, lest 


7 This account is based on a condensation of the following: James Schou- - 
ler, “The Whig Party in Massachusetts,” Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings (1916-1917), L, 39-53; Samuel Eliot Morison, Three Centuries of 
Harvard, 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 1936), 257 and 286-287; Arthur B. Darling, 
Political Changes in Massachusetts, 1824-1848 (New Haven, 1925), 182-183; 
Hamilton A. Hill, Memoir of Abbott Lawrence (Boston, 1884), 9-10, 24-25, 57, 
60, and 75; William R. Lawrence (editor), Extracts From the Diary and Cor- 
respondence of the Late Amos Lawrence (Boston, 1855), 77, 79, and 258; 
Claude M. Fuess, Rufus Choate: The Wizard of the Law (New York, 1928), 
Chapters tv and v; Paul R. Frothingham, Edward Everett: Orator and States- 
man (Boston, 1925), 8, 60, 120, 128-133, and 150; and Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., 
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8 Charles T. Congdon, Reminiscences of a Journalist (Boston, 1880), 60. 

® Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 1824-1848. 
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the South become alarmed." Business demanded that peace- 
ful social relations with the South be maintained, since 
Massachusetts textile mills depended on the slave-holding 
states for raw cotton; and Massachusetts textiles, shoes, and 
granite found a lucrative market below the Mason and Dixon 
Line.” “Few converts were obtained by the abolitionists in 
Boston countingrooms,” one eminent historian writes. “Soci- 
ety, business, and politics in Massachusetts were dominated 
by a triple entente between the ‘Lords of the Lash and the 
Lords of the Loom’—and the Lords of the Long Wharf.” * 
Winthrop himself indicated that the continuance of trade 
relations with the South dictated the Cotton Whigs’ con- 
servative stand on slavery. When three anti-slavery Whig 
congressmen, Joshua R. Giddings, John G. Palfrey, and 
Amos Tuck, voted against him as Speaker of the House™ 
and publicized the fact, Winthrop confided to an associate: 
“The strongest thing which those letters contain for the 
Southern Market is the fact that the Abolition trio voted 
against me.” 

To the Conscience Whigs, led by Charles Sumner, Henry 
Wilson (the “Natick Cobbler”), and Charles Francis Adams, 
slavery was the paramount issue, the necessity for checking 
its spread being placed above all else. Despite the leadership 
of Sumner, a Bostonian, the Conscience Whig movement was 
“anti-Boston” in many respects, being likewise a protest 
against the long domination of the conservative Boston 
group."* The possibility of the nomination of General Tay- 


11 For the Cotton Whigs’ stand on slavery, see Winthrop to Gardner, 
December 29, 1848, Robert C. Winthrop Papers, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston. 

12 Samuel Eliot Morison, The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1783- 
1860 (Boston, 1921), 298. 

18 The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 299. 

14 Congressional Globe, 30th Congress, First Session, 2. 

15 Winthrop to Clifford, January 31, 1848, Winthrop Papers. 

16 Professor Laura A. White of the University of Wyoming, who is pre- 
paring a biography of Sumner, has informed the present writer that Sumner 
always complained of his weak support in Boston. 
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lor, a Louisiana slaveholder, for President by their party 
had been the signal for the Conscience Whigs to prepare to 
bolt their party. Sumner informed the Ohio anti-slavery 
congressman, Joshua R. Giddings: ““There can be no perma- 
nent union as a party between us [anti-slavery Whigs] & the 
slaveholders. Let us fraternize with all, whether Democrats 
| or Liberty men, who join in warfare with Slavery & the ‘Slave 
| Power.’”’** And Henry Wilson concluded to Giddings: “I 
, think I see a movement for Taylor for President. I hope you 
j anti-slavery Whigs will resist it if it breaks the party to pieces. 
We must not submit to it....The free state Whigs must 
dictate the policy of the Party or the Party had better be 
defeated and broken up.” * When in June General Taylor 





. was nominated as the Whig standard-bearer, the views of 
4 such leaders as Sumner and Wilson prevailed among the 
Massachusetts Conscience Whigs. They cooperated with Lib- 
e erty (abolition) party men of Ohio and insurgent anti-slavery 
d Democrats of New York in nominating Martin Van Buren 
as “Free Soil” candidate for President to campaign against 
y Taylor and against the Democratic candidate, Lewis Cass. 
. In fact, one of the Conscience Whigs, Charles Francis Adams, 
g was selected as Van Buren’s running-mate on the “Free Soil” 
P ticket.” 
bf Joining with the Conscience Whigs in supporting Van 
st Buren and combating Taylor and Cass in Massachusetts dur- 
- ing the Presidential campaign of 1848 were the so-called 
y- “Loco-focos” ®—insurgent Democratic groups of radical Jack- 
eT, 17 Charles Sumner to Giddings, January 22, 1847, Joshua R. Giddings 
cal Papers, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio. 
£5 18 Henry Wilson to Giddings, February 6, 1847, Joshua R. Giddings Papers. 


19 Theodore Clarke Smith, The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the North- 
west (New York, 1897), 138-142. 

20 The term “Loco-foco,” denoting a believer in radical democracy, had 
originated in New York in 1835. For the origin of the name, see Dixon Ryan 
Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York (New York, 1919), 
pre- 381-384. 
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sonian leanings from the rural parts of the State, demanding 
“anti-monopoly” and “anti-corporation” reforms.** 

Such was the political scene in Massachusetts when Con- 
gress adjourned in August and left the lone Whig congress- 
man from Illinois free to devote time to the stump. Lincoln 
was especially concerned with the condition of the Whig 
party in the Bay state. Several days before Congress ad- 
journed, he had written a Whig editor of Boston, William 
Schouler:* 


WASHINGTON, AuGcusT 8, 1848. 
Friend Schooler [sic],—_I am remaining here for two weeks to 
frank documents. Now that the Presidential candidates are all 
set, I will thank you for your undisguised opinion as to what 
New England generally and Massachusetts particularly will do. 
Your opinion as to the nomination of Taylor held so good that 
I have confidence in your predictions. 
Very truly yours, 
A. LINCOLN. 


By early September Whig prospects seemed dark in Massa- 
chusetts, with the Free-Soilers making inroads into the nor- 
mal Whig strength. Accordingly, Lincoln postponed a 
planned vacation with his family in order to journey to 
Massachusetts to endeavor to save New England’s leading 
commonwealth from anti-slavery Whiggery atd_ radical 
Democratic Locofocoism.** At whose solicitation Lincoln de- 
cided to make the trip, there is no certainty. But some evi- 
dence (of an inconclusive nature) exists to indicate that he 
was invited by his Whig colleague, Charles Hudson, mem- 


21 William G. Bean, “Party Transformation in Massachusetts With Special 
Reference to the Antecedents of the Republican Party, 1848-1860,” MS., 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Harvard University, 1922, Chapters -1. (Copy in Widener 
Library, Harvard University, Cambridge.) 

22 Lincoln to “Friend Schooler,” August 8, 1848, in Massachusetts His- 
torical Society Proceedings (January, 1909), xi, 80. 

23 William H. Townsend, Lincoln and His Wife’s Home Town (Indian- 
apolis, 1929), 176. 
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ber of Congress from the Worcester district, who had become 
impressed with Lincoln’s forcefulness as a speaker.** On or 
about September g, he traveled to New York. From the 
metropolis he probably took a boat to Norwich, Connecticut, 
and proceeded from there to Worcester by rail.” 

Lincoln turned up in Worcester on September 12.7 The 
Massachusetts state Whig convention was to be held the fol- 
lowing day, and at the solicitation of a Worcester Whig lead- 
er—perhaps Alexander H. Bullock, afterward Governor of 
the State—Lincoln was invited to address a night rally of those 
orthodox Whigs not tainted with Free-Soilism. Of his invi- 
tation to Lincoln on this occasion, Bullock asserted later: 


At that time I met him in the streets of Worcester. Congress 
had just adjourned when our Whig State Convention assembled 
here in 1848. As the chosen head of the city committee of the 
party with which he acted, I had called a public meeting in yon- 
der hall for the evening preceding the convention and had invited 
several gentlemen of note to make addresses. None of them came. 
But as the sun was descending I was told that Abraham Lincoln, 
member of Congress from Illinois, was stopping at one of the 
hotels in town. I had heard of him before and at once called 
upon him and made known my wish that he would address the 
meeting in the evening, to which he readily assented. I further 
suggested to him that as the party in whose cause we were then 
united was largely in a minority here [in Worcester], and as there 
was an unusual bitterness in the antagonistic politics of this com- 
munity, he should practice much discretion and leave our side 
as well in its prospects as he could. His benignant eye caught 
my meaning and his gentle spirit responded approval.?* 


24 Edward L. Pierce to William H. Herndon, dated 1891, in Arthur P. 
Rugg, “Abraham Lincoln in Worcester,” Worcester Society of Antiquity 
Proceedings (1909-1910), Xxv, 228. 

25 John W. Starr, Lincoln and the Railroads (New York, 1927), 49-51- 

26 Rugg, “Abraham Lincoln in Worcester,” 228. 

27 Abraham Lincoln: The Just Magistrate, The Representative Statesman, 
The Practical Philanthropist, address by Alex. H. Bullock before the City 
Council and citizens of Worcester, June 1, 1865 (Worcester, 1865), 12. (Copy 
in Columbia University Library, New York.) 
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In his Worcester address on the evening of September 12, 
1848, Lincoln, after defending General Taylor, informed his 
audience that Illinois people thought the same as Massachu- 
setts people on the slavery issue, “except perhaps that they 
did not keep so constantly thinking about it.” All agreed that 
slavery was an evil, he said, but we were not responsible for 
it and cannot affect it in states where we did not reside. The 
question of the extension of slavery to new territories, how- 
ever, was a part of our responsibility. ““The self-named ‘Free 
Soil’ party was far behind the Whigs,” Lincoln maintained. 
Both parties, Whig and “Free Soil,” were opposed to slavery 
extension. But the “Free Soilers,” he added, had no other 
principle than this. “If their platform held any other, it 
was in such a general way that it was like the pair of panta- 
loons the Yankee pedlar offered for sale, ‘large enough for 
any man, small enough for any boy.’ ” The efforts of the “Free 
Soilers” could have only one result, and that was election of 
the Democrat Cass to the Presidency, in which event slavery 
would be extended. The “Free Soilers” in claiming that 
name, Lincoln concluded, “indirectly attempt a deception, 
by implying that Whigs are not Free Soil men.” * 

Of Lincoln’s Worcester speech, one Whig leader who heard 
it recalled: 


His style and manner of speaking were novelties in the East. 
He repeated anecdotes, told stories admirable in humor and in 
point, interspersed with bursts of true eloquence, which con- 
stantly brought down the house. His sarcasm of Cass, Van Buren 
and the Democratic party was inimitable, and whenever he at- 
tempted to stop, the shouts of “Go on! go on!” were deafening.” 


On the following day, September 13, Lincoln participated 
in a meeting near the railroad station as trainloads of dele- 


28 Lincoln’s Worcester speech of September 12, 1848, is summarized in the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, September 14, 1848, page 2. 

29 Letter of Henry J. Gardner (Governor of Massachusetts from 1855 to 
1858), printed in Rugg, “Abraham Lincoln in Worcester,” 230. 
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gates poured into Worcester for the convention. As he was 
addressing the meeting his speech was cut short by the arrival 
of a special train on which rode such mighty pillars of Whig- 
gery as Choate, Winthrop, and Nathan Appleton. So unim- 
portant did he appear beside the Whig hierarchy that the 
press referred to him as “Hon. Abram Lincoln.” ® He at- 
tended the state convention on this same day and heard 
Choate and Winthrop deliver the main addresses. Winthrop, 
then Speaker of the national House of Representatives, seems 
to have been oblivious of him,** but Lincoln became deeply 
impressed with the conservative gospel as preached by Win- 
throp.*? Governor Bullock, who attended the Worcester con- 
vention, declared subsequently: 


The convention came; the genius-eloquence of Choate, of 
blessed memory, was applauded to the echo, and the stately 
rhetoric of Winthrop received its reward; but the member from 
Illinois, though he remained in town surrounded by associate 


congressmen, was that day and in that body unknown and un- 
heard.*% 


After the state convention had adjourned, Lincoln left 
Worcester, continuing his stumping tour for Taylor through 
other parts of Massachusetts. On the evening of September 
14 he spoke at New Bedford.** On the following day he 
reached Boston, where he addressed members of the Boston 


Whig Club. The press account of his speech on this occasion 
follows: 


30 Boston Daily Advertiser, September 14, 1848, page 2. 

31 Sumner’s biographer, Edward L. Pierce, who was a prominent Massa- 
chusetts politician of the period, wrote: “Lincoln in Congress did not make 
much impression on Mr. Winthrop.” See Pierce to William H. Herndon, 
in Rugg, “Abaham Lincoln in Worcester,” 228. 

32 Robert C. Winthrop, Jr., A- Memoir of Robert C. Winthrop, 87-88. 

33 A. H. Bullock, Abraham Lincoln, 13. 

34 “Lincoln on the New Haven and the Boston & Albany Railroads,” 
Bulletin of the Railway and Locomotive Historical Society (February, 1934), 
No. $3, page g. 
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Boston Whig Club—A full and enthusiastic meeting of this 
club was held last evening at Washingtonian Hall on Bromfield 
Street. They were addressed by the Hon. Abraham Lincoln of 
Illinois, in a speech of an hour and a half, which for sound 
reasoning, cogent argument and keen satire, we have seldom 
heard equalled. He defended Gen. Taylor from the charge that 
he had no principles, by showing conclusively what his avowed 
and well known principles were, that the people’s will be obeyed 
and not frustrated by executive usurpation and the veto power. 
His remarks were frequently interrupted by rounds of applause. 
As soon as he had concluded, the audience gave three cheers for 
Taylor and Fillmore and three more for Mr. Lincoln. It was a 
glorious meeting.* 


Leaving Boston, Lincoln went to Lowell, where on the 
sixteenth he spoke at a Whig rally held in the City Hall. The 
Whig reporter who “covered” the meeting referred to him 
as “Abram” Lincoln. The Illinois congressman 


addressed the assembly in a most able speech, going over the whole 
subject in a masterly and convincing manner, and showing, be- 
yond a peradventure, that it is the first duty of the Whigs to 
stand united, and labor with devotion to secure the defeat of 
that party which has already done so much mischief to the coun- 
try. He was frequently interrupted by bursts of warm applause.** 


Lincoln went on his barnstorming way. On September 18 
he arrived in Dorchester. In Worcester, several days previ- 
ously, he had met Nathaniel F. Safford, a delegate to the state 
convention, and Safford is said to have invited him to speak 
at Dorchester, at “Richmond Hall,” a building reputedly 
still standing in 1934.** The Dorchester meeting was alleged 
to have been “full and enthusiastic.” ** The following day, 


35 Boston Atlas, September 16, 1848, cited in “Lincoln on the New Haven 
and the Boston & Albany Railroads,” 9. 

36 Lowell Courier, clipped in Boston Daily Advertiser, September 20, 
1848, page 2. 
37 “Lincoln on the New Haven and the Boston & Albany Railroads,” 10-11. 
38 Boston Courier, September 20, 1848, page 2. 
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the nineteenth, found him in Chelsea, whence news came 
that “the Whigs of Chelsea...held one of those meetings 
which do good to the inner man. The Hon. Abraham Lin- 
coln made a speech, which for aptness of illustration, solidity 
of argument, and genuine eloquence, is hard to beat.” 
From Chelsea Lincoln continued on his way, stopping at 
Dedham. The engagement to speak there had been made by 
a local journalist, George Harris Monroe, who had called on 
him in Boston for that purpose. The engagement was made 
by Monroe at the suggestion of William Schouler, editor 
and publisher of the Boston Daily Atlas, then a conspicu- 
ous Whig organ.” (It will be recalled that before undertak- 
ing his Massachusetts tour Lincoln had been in correspon- 
dence with Schouler regarding the New England situation.) 
According to Monroe, Lincoln was interrupted in his Ded- 
ham oration by the arrival of his train, which he had to board 


for still another speaking appointment in Cambridge. Mon- 
roe related: 


The bell that called to the steam cars sounded and Lincoln 
instantly stopped in his speech. “I am engaged to speak at Cam- 
bridge tonight,” he said, “and I must leave.” The whole audience 
seemed to rise in protest. “Oh no!” “Go on!” “Finish!” were heard 
on every hand, but Lincoln was inexorable. “I have engaged to 
go to Cambridge and I must be there. I came here as I agreed 
and I am going there in the same way.” *! 


Only one account of Lincoln’s appearance in Cambridge 
on September 20 has been found: 


89 Quoted from the Boston Atlas, September 20, 1848, in Benjamin P. 
Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853: Being the Day-By-Day Activities of Abraham 
Lincoln from January 1, 1847 to December 31, 1853 (Springfield, Ilinois, 
1936), 91. 

40 “Lincoln on the New Haven and the Boston & Albany Railroads,” 11 
For materials on Monroe, see Edwatd Stanwood, “Memoir of George Harris 
Monroe,” Massachusetts Historical Society Proceedings (October, 1916), L, 


41 Statement of George Harris Monroe in the Boston Sunday Herald, April 
26, 1885, cited in “Memoir of George Harris Monroe,” 11-12. 
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The Whigs of Cambridge: The Taylor and Fillmore Club of 
Ward 2 had a large and spirited meeting last evening to respond 
to the nomination of the Worcester Convention. The President, 
Franklin Sawyer ...introduced the Ho. Abram Lincoln, of 
Illinois. He had just commenced his address, when the meeting 
was enlivened by the arrival of a delegation from the Club of 
Ward 1, headed by a band of music. After a cheering interchange 
of compliments between the two Clubs, the Hon. Speaker re- 
sumed his remarks, and explained in a most logical and convinc- 
ing manner the position of the Whig candidates, and the duty 
of every man to support those who were honestly desirous of 
adopting effective means to restrain slavery and secure the ad- 
ministration of the government on constitutional and republi- 
can principles. 


From Cambridge Lincoln set out for Taunton. No record 
of his speech there on September 21 is available except the 
brief announcement: “Mr. Lincoln is well versed in the polit- 
ical tactics of the Western country. His speech was full of 
humor, and was mainly devoted to the political course of 
Mr. Van Buren and the Free Soil party. He said very little 
about Cass.” * 

The day following his Taunton address was the big day 
of Lincoln’s Massachusetts stumping tour. For on the twenty- 
second he was to speak at the great Whig rally in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. It is interesting to see how the polished, 
sophisticated Whigs of Boston viewed the appearance of their 
rustic, homely party associate from the Illinois frontier. One 
Boston observer commented, “Mr. Lincoln has a very tall 
and thin figure, with an intellectual face, showing a search- 
ing mind, and a cool judgment.” * Another Bostonian who 
saw him at Tremont Temple on September 22 described him 
as “a capital specimen of a ‘Sucker’ Whig, six feet at least in 


42 Boston Jounal, September 21, 1848, page 2. 
43 Taunton Daily Gazette, September 23, 1848; quoted in Thomas, Lin- 
coln, 1847-1853, 91. 
44 Boston Daily Advertiser, September 14, 1848, page 2. 
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his stockings, and every way worthy to represent that Spartan 
band of the only Whig district in poor benighted Illinois.” © 

Lincoln shared the Tremont Temple platform with New 
York’s famed Whig leader, former Governor William H. 
Seward—whom he was destined to take into his Cabinet as 
Secretary of State in 1861. So completely was the lone Whig 
congressman from Illinois overshadowed by the presence of 
Seward on this occasion that the Boston newspapers gave him 
little space. Of the six Boston sheets examined, none reported 
his speech in its entirety. Four mentioned that he made an 
address; of these four, three called him “Abram” Lincoln. 
Another of these six journals devoted two full columns to 
Seward’s speech and dismissed Lincoln’s in less than forty 
words.*? One paper reported that Seward had spoken, but 
did not even mention Lincoln’s name. 

After the Tremont Temple rally Lincoln found himself 
lodged at the same Boston hotel with Seward. Later the 
latter’s son maintained that on this occasion—the first meet- 
ing between the Civil War President and his Secretary of 
State—Lincoln spoke these words:* 


Governor Seward, I have been thinking about what you said 
in your speech. I reckon you are right. We have got to deal with 
this slavery question, and got to give much more attention to it 
hereafter than we have been doing. 


The day following his Tremont Temple address Lincoln de- ~ 


45 Boston Daily Atlas, September 22, 1848, quoted in James Schouler, 
“Abraham Lincoln at Tremont Temple in 1848,” Massachusetts Historical 
Society Proceedings (January, 1909), XLII, 73. 

46 Boston Journal, September 23, 1848, page 2; Boston Daily Evening 
Traveller, September 23, 1848, page 2; Boston Daily Advertiser, September 
23, 1848, page 2; and Boston Courier, September 23, 1848, page. 2. The Journal, 
Traveller, and Advertiser referred to Lincoln as “Abram” Lincoln. Other 
newspapers consulted by the present writer were the Boston Herald and the 
Boston Daily Bee. . 

47 Boston Journal, September 23, 1848, page 2. 

48 Boston Herald, September 23, 1848, page 2. 

49 Frederick W. Seward, Seward at. Washington as Senator and Secretary 
of State (New York, 1891), m1, 80. 
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parted for his home in Springfield, Illinois, to make more 
speeches for Taylor en route.” 

During his Massachusetts tour Lincoln had been over- 
shadowed by men of then mightier stature—by Winthrop 
and Choate in Worcester and by Seward in Boston. It was 
evident that he had produced at best an average impression 
on his listeners. Although staid New England Whigs were 
probably amused by his Western quaintness and broad fron- 
tier humor, and pleased by his logical power and novel way 
of denouncing Cass and Van Buren, he was quickly forgotten. 
Massachusetts Whig literature contains no mention of him 
thereafter, and his name does not appear prominently in 
the Boston press until his historic campaign against Stephen 
A. Douglas for the United States senatorship a decade later. 
At no time during the course of his stay in Massachusetts did 
he seem to rise above partisanship, and he gave little indica- 
tion of the future that awaited him as political antagonist, 
master of language, and leader of men. By an ironic twist 
of circumstance the men whom he came to the Bay State to 
oppose in 1848—Sumner, Wilson, and Adams—became his 
supporters for the presidency in 1860; whereas the foremost 
Whig leaders whom he came to assist—Winthrop and Everett 
—were to become his opponents.*' 

"50 Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853, 91-94. 
51 For aid and encouragement in this research, the present author is 


grateful to Professors Harry J. Carman and Allan Nevins of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 








TWO IRISH MERCHANTS OF NEW ENGLAND 


WILLIAM L. LUCEY 


N 1780 or 1781, two Irish immigrants, James Kavanagh 

and Matthew Cottrill, arrived in Boston. Little is known 
of them prior to their arrival except that they came from 
New Ross, County Wexford, and that they were Catholics. 
James Kavanagh was about twenty-four years old, the senior 
of his friend by seven or eight years.’ In all likelihood, the 
two adventurers had no specific destination in mind when 
they bade good-bye to their native land and sought passage 
for the New World. They delayed, according to a family 
tradition, for some time in Newfoundland before sailing for 
Boston. It was, perhaps, the master of the ship, not Kavanagh 
and Cottrill, who decided on the port of entrance. After a 
few years in Boston, they migrated to Maine, selected New- 
castle on the Damariscotta River as a promising place for a 
mercantile business, and before the eighteenth century had 
ended were making a handsome profit from the West Indian 
trade. They were soon recognized as “merchants engaged in 
extensive business, men of high standing and consideration, 
in the part of the country in which they resided, possessed of 
great wealth, and largely interested in real estate.” ? 

Remembrance of these two Irishmen, who contributed no 
little to making Newcastle one of the busiest ship-building - 
towns on the Maine coast, has disappeared along with the 
schooners and brigs that once proudly sailed up and down 
the beautiful Damariscotta. On rare occasions one may 
chance upon a passing reference to them, as when a local 
historian mentions St. Patrick’s Church in Newcastle, built 
at their suggestion and with their money; or a lover of old 


1 From their ages at death as recorded in the family Bibles. 


2 Remarks of Chief Justice Weston in Cottrill et al. v. Myrick, 12 Maine, 
222 (1835). 
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homes describes their early nineteenth-century mansions. 
James Kavanagh is honored now and then with a special 
notice on the score that his eldest son, Edward, was the first 
Catholic elected to state and federal offices in New England. 
But the two men themselves and the significance of their 
lives—the fine friendly feeling between the group of Irish 
Catholics, under their leadership, and their Protestant neigh- 
bors—have been forgotten. 

Kavanagh and Cottrill were among the adventurous “farm- 
ers, traders, and redemptioners” who risked the perils of 
British naval patrols during our Revolutionary War and 
found their way to America with the hope, it would seem, 
of profiting from a post-war business boom.* They proved 
their independence again by making Boston their starting- 
place in the New World, for an Irishman could hardly feel 
at home in a town where “les habitants vivent absolument 4 
l'anglaise,” * and where Catholics were few and unimportant. 

Nothing is known of the two for eleven or twelve years 
after their arrival in Boston, when they suddenly emerged as 
merchants well on the road to financial success. In place of 
anticipated prosperity, they had discovered a spirit of unrest 
in the older towns of New England, whence as early as 1782 
a “stream of emigration” started to move westward and north- 
ward, to New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and to the 
northern sections of New England.*® Kavanagh and Cottrill 
caught the fever of the migration and moved to Damariscotta. 

The exact year in which they left Boston is not known. 
They are not listed in The Boston Directory of 1789, and its 
editor was convinced that the volume was “as free from Errors 





3 Marcus Lee Hansen, The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860 (Cambridge, 
1940), 53-54- 

4 Remarks of Baron du Bourg, quoted by Thomas Balch, Les Francais en 
Amérique pendant la Guerre de Il’Indépendence des Etats-Unis 1777-1783 
(Paris, 1872), 124. In 1788, when the first Catholic church in Boston was organ- 
ized, there were only a few French and Irish Catholics in the town. 

5 Lois K. Mathews, The Expansion of New England, 1620-1865 (Boston, 
1909), 139. 
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as this first attempt will admit.” * If Kavanagh had acquired, 
as has been asserted, a reputation as a business man during 
his sojourn in Boston, the absence of his name from the direc- 
tory is not easy to explain.’ Even if plans to move had already 
materialized, it would have been good business to advertise 
himself in Boston, the financial center of all New England; 
and a few years later, when the two merchants wanted to 
attract money to the banks of the Damariscotta, they made 
use of the Boston papers. It is more probable that Kavanagh 
was not in business when he left the town, and that his later 
reputation has been graciously extended to include his early 
years in Boston. Whatever the explanation, the two Irishmen 
were in Newcastle about the year 1791.° 

For two reasons, however, they retained close connections 
with the capital of Massachusetts. Both of them returned to 
marry Boston girls. On November 28, 1793, Matthew Cot- 
trill was united to Lydia House, with Father Francis Matig- 
non officiating and Kavanagh, no doubt, as groomsman. On 
June 16 of the following year, James Kavanagh married 
Sarah Jackson, daughter of James Jackson and Margaret 
Tallent.* Their friendship for the priest who blessed their 
marriages was another reason for frequent visits to the town 
after they had taken their brides to Newcastle. Both Kav- 
anagh and Cottrill were devout Catholics and were anxious 
to practise their faith. When they arrived, there was no Cath- 
olic church, no priest, no celebration of the Mass in Boston. - 
Now and then a French naval or military chaplain would 
appear in the port, yet it is doubtful if they exercised any 
priestly functions for the benefit of the few Catholics living 


6 From the editor’s “Notice to Readers,” in The Boston Directory (Bos- 
ton, 1789). 

7 James B. Cullen, The Story of the Irish in Boston (revised edition, 
Boston, 1893), 294. 

8 Centennial Celebration at Damariscotta and Newcastle, July 4th, 1876, 
Together with the Historical Address Delivered by Gen. James A. Hall (Waldo- 
boro, 1876), 11. 

9 A Volume of Records ... Containing Boston Marriages from 1752 to 1809 
(Boston, 1903), 125. 
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there. Not until Sunday, November 2, 1788, was the first 
recorded public Mass celebrated in Boston, by Abbé de la 
Poterie, a former chaplain in the French expeditionary 
forces.” He was succeeded by another French abbé, Rousse- 
let, who in turn, gave way to John Thayer, a convert who 
had been ordained a priest in France and had returned to 
work among his former Protestant friends. Finally, in 1792, 
Dr. Francis Matignon, a learned, pious, cultured, and tact- 
fully zealous French emigré was sent to Boston by Bishop 
John Carroll, to be joined four years later by his friend and 
fellow exile, Father John Cheverus. New England was their 
parish. They soon discovered that they had two valuable 
friends in the two young Irishmen, whose mercantile busi- 
ness had prospered beyond expectations. 

The choice of Newcastle for a start in business was a happy 
one, for though the town had suffered a severe depression 
after the French and Indian War," it was situated on that 
section of the Maine coast which, thanks to its abundance of 
timber, navigable streams, and ship-building facilities, en- 
joyed a period of prosperity during the early Napoleonic era. 
Kavanagh and Cottrill entered into partnership and opened 
a general mercantile store in the town. By the spring of 1795, 
they could afford to purchase for one thousand and eighteen 
pounds the Lithgow Farm, an estate of 567 acres which bor- 
dered on the Damariscotta River and included two sawmills, 
one at the Falls and the other at Damariscotta Pond.’* The 
sawmills were put to work without delay, a fulling mill was 
added, and soon a shipyard was started, where the two mer- 
chants built their own ship to carry lumber to the West 


10 Independent Chronicle, Boston, November 6, 1788. 

11 David Q. Cushman, The History of Ancient Sheepscot and Newcastle 
(Bath, Maine, 1882), 217. There were no mills active, according to Cushman, 
in the town in 1783. See also James Sullivan, The History of the District of 
Maine (Boston, 1795), 166. 

12 From the copies of the deeds of purchase of estate and mortgage in 
Lincoln County Registry of Deeds, at Wiscasset. Only Kavanagh’s name ap- 
pears on the first deed, while both names appear on the second. 
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Indies. Profits were such that by November 18, 1799, less 
than five years after the purchase of the estate, the mortgage 
to the Lithgow family was fully paid. 

The business activity of the two merchants injected a new 
spirit into Newcastle. Others followed them into the shipping 
and trading industry, and at the turn of the century the town 
on the Damariscotta was one of the most thriving places along 
the Maine coast between the Kennebec and St. George’s 
rivers and a rival of nearby Wiscasset on the Sheepscot, which 
was considered of first importance in the District. Kavanagh 
and Cottrill alone built about twenty-five ships, although 
their major interests were in merchandizing and real estate.” 

By 1797, Newcastle had accepted them as respectable and 
prominent leaders of the community and gladly followed 
them in improving the town. The General Court of Massachu- 
setts had authorized the construction of a bridge over the Da- 
mariscotta, but for some reason the work had not begun. In 
1797, Kavanagh and Cottrill and three other men succeeded 
in getting the General Court to repeal the two previous acts 
and to authorize them as a corporation to build a drawbridge 
within four years, with the privilege of collecting tolls for 
seventy years as compensation.’* The completion of the 
bridge was a big event in the town, and was featured by a 
procession led by a fife and drum corps and a feast at the 
Myrick Tavern.* Next, the two merchants tackled another 
desirable civic improvement which had been planned but ~ 
never executed, a good road leading from Damariscotta Pond 
to the river below. Naturally, Kavanagh and Cottrill were 
aware that such a road would be an asset to their business as 
well as to the town. Kavanagh offered the town the necessary 


13 Cushman, 330 and 325. 

14 The charter is included in Private and Special Statutes, 1780-1805, 
m, 147-148. 3 

15 General James A. Hall, the guest speaker at Newcastle’s centennial 
celebration of our national independence, in 1876, called it a milestone in the 
history of the community, comparable in importance to the opening of the 
Knox and Lincoln Railroad in a later generation. Centennial Celebration, 12. 
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land for the highway, and the town responded in the spring 
of 1797 by accepting the gift and voting the required appro- 
priations for its construction."* 

Prosperity and prominence brought them the inevitable 
lawsuits. William Walter had them before the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Suffolk County during the spring session 
of 1797, but the exact nature of the charge is not known since 
both parties agreed to accept the judgment of a board of 
three, and Walter was awarded $270.39 for claims and dam- 
ages.’” In the fall of the same year, Kavanagh again appeared 
to answer the charges of a man in his employ, James Noble, 
who attempted to recover $700 which Kavanagh owed but 
refused to pay him. Kavanagh, in his defense, charged that 
Noble had sold about $700 worth of lumber without making 
any return or explanation. Since neither party made any 
appearance when the case was called in the spring of the 
next year, it would seem that the litigants settled their diffi- 
culties out of court."*. 

At the turn of the century, the two Irishmen must have 
been quite satisfied with the prospects of mercantile inter- 
ests: their sawmills were busy, shipbuilding was brisk, and 
trade with the West Indies was lucrative. Yet they had dreams 
of a busier Newcastle, as the following not very literate ad- 
vertisement, placed by them in a Boston paper, would indi- 
cate: 


A Fall of Water on Demoscotty Stream, which never fails; with 
two acres of land, situated in Nobleborough, in the county of 
Lincoln. The subscribers anticipating the advantages which 
mutually may arise to any person or persons, by erecting Iron 
Works on said Fall, and prosecuting the same in the centre of a 
growing country, as there are a number of other Mills on the 
same stream, with various advantages, which the undertaker of 


16 Cushman, 233. 


17 Walter v. Kavanagh, files of the Supreme Judicial Court of Suffolk 
County, Boston. 


18 Noble v. Kavanagh, Supreme Judicial Court of Suffolk County. 
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said Iron Works will meet with, to promote the undertaking:— 
and, in particular, as the tide flows to said Fall, and it stands 
only a few rods from a fresh Lake, extending 12 miles long; and 
adjoining said Lake there are three acres of Iron Ore. The terms 
will be made favorable, by applicant to the subscribers, at 
Nobleborough. 


Kavanagh and Cottrill.1® 


Evidently, the optimism of the two merchants failed to make 
any impression on the monied interests of Boston, for 
nothing came of the proposal. Without Boston backing there 
was little chance of any success in any venture demanding a 
supply of ready cash. Timothy Dwight was close to the truth 
when he observed: “A great part of the business, carried on 
by the merchants of this District [of Maine], is connected with 
Boston in so intimate a degree, as to depend upon that con- 
nection for its very existence.” 

From 1800 until the War of 1812 the two merchants led 
a busy life. Sometime before 1800 the two became citizens 
of their adopted country,” although it does not appear that 
they took any leading part in politics. They were close friends 
of Father Francis Matignon and Father John Cheverus and 
encouraged them to build the church on Franklin Street 
which was to become the cathedral of the latter as Boston’s 
first Catholic bishop. In 1800, both merchants and priests 
were involved in two court cases involving the status of 
Catholics; in the first case, Matignon was the plaintiff in an ~ 
attempt to collect the ministerial tax paid by Kavanagh and 
Cottrill for the support of the local Congregational minister 
at Newcastle; in the second, Cheverus was tried for marry- 
ing James Smithwick, a friend of the Kavanaghs, and Eliza- 


19 The Columbian Centinel, March 5, 1800. 

20 Timothy Dwight, Travels in New-England and New-York (4 volumes, 
New York, 1821-1822), 11, 243. 

21 In a memorial containing the facts for the claim based on the capture 
of the Hibernia (see infra), it is stated that Kavanagh and Cottrill “are now, 
and when their said claim arose were citizens of the United States.” The ship 
was captured in 1800. 
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beth Jackson, a sister of Mrs. Kavanagh, in the Kavanagh 
home on New Year's day, 1800. Matignon failed in his suit, 
but Cheverus was acquitted of violating the marriage law 
of the State. Newcastle harbored no ill-will against the mer- 
chants after these legal tilts, for when Lincoln Academy was 
founded in 1803, Matthew Cottrill was named one of the 
trustees. In the meanwhile, with the advice of the two priests 
of Boston, they planned and provided for the education of 
their children. Edward, Kavanagh’s son, spent three years 
in the public schools of Boston, and then, with his friend 
John Cottrill, the eldest child of Matthew Cottrill, went to 
the Collége de Montréal. From there they moved on to 
Georgetown College. John ended his schooling after a year 
at Georgetown, but Edward transferred to St. Mary's College, 
Baltimore, where he remained until 1813. His mother’s 
death, the war, and the bankrupt condition of his father’s 
business interrupted his studies and, in fact, changed his plans 
for a life work. Edward, however, was not the only one in 
the family favored with a college education. John Cheverus 
Kavanagh, named after their friend and bishop of Boston, 
entered Mount St. Mary’s College, in Emmitsburg, the same 
year that Edward transferred from Georgetown to St. Mary’s; 
and a still younger brother, James Jackson Kavanagh, spent 
some time at the Collége de Montréal. 

Late in the year 1800 one of Kavanagh and Cottrill’s ships, 
the Hibernia, was captured by a French privateer, taken to 
Aquadilla, Porto Rico, stripped, and sold. The value of the 
cargo and ship, which was partly owned by their friend, 
James Smithwick, was $40,000." The loss was a severe setback 
to the young merchants, but it by no means ruined them, 
nor did it prevent them from going ahead with plans for 
erecting costly houses. This fact is a fair indication of the 


22 Information on the Hibernia and other ships owned by Kavanagh and 
Cottrill is taken from copies of official protests, from memorials written by 
Edward Kavanagh in presenting the claims, and from a diary kept by Edward 
during a trip to England. 
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profits the partners were making. The capture of the ship 
resulted, of course, in a claim for damages against the French 
government. 

From the papers dealing with the Hibernia and others of 
their ships which suffered losses and damages on the sea from 
foreign vessels one may get a clear picture of the trade carried 
on by the two merchants. Their ships were engaged in the 
triangular trade, with Newcastle, the West Indies, and Liver- 
pool as the three important destinations. The Hibernia, for 
instance, when seized was carrying a cargo of 260,000 feet 
of pine lumber to Kingston, Jamaica, where it was selling 
for $60 a thousand feet. Another ship was returning from 
Liverpool with all the goods one would expect to find in a 
general merchandise store: Irish linen, shirting, cotton fab- 
rics, blankets, buttons, window glass, iron shovels, forks, 
knives, salt, coal, etc. Still another ship with a cargo of 
molasses and spices ran into a gale and then was taken by a 
British ship of war. The ship had sailed from Havana for 
Philadelphia when the series of disasters overtook her. 
Whether the molasses was destined for Philadelphia or for 
Maine rum is not known, and in this case did not matter, 
for most of it was pumped out into the Atlantic ocean during 
the gale. 

The first decade of the nineteenth century was a happy one 
for the two merchants busy with their ships, new homes, and 
growing families. But the Embargo and the War of 1812 - 
ruined them, along with many other traders on the New 
England coast. From the beginning of the conflict they suf- 
fered “heavy and repeated losses” ** until at last, when peace 
finally came, their business was bankrupt and their fleet 
practically ruined. No longer were the names of Kavanagh 
and Cottrill prominently connected with Maine mercantile 
history, and so sudden and complete was the collapse that it 
is difficult to trace their last days on the sea. The partnership 


23 Letter of Bishop John Cheverus to Bishop John Carroll, August 31, 
1812. United States Catholic Historical Magazine, m1 (November, 1890), 332. 
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was dissolved during or shortly after the war, and it is not 
certain whether their post-war activities were private ven- 
tures or as partners. One last attempt to retrieve a part of the 
lost fortune was made in the summer of 1815, when they 
presented some claims to the English and French govern- 
ments and, at the same time, purchased some merchandise in 
Liverpool. The claims were ignored and Kavanagh, short 
of hard cash, turned his back on the sea. His friend, however, 
gambled at least once more, for we find Bishop Cheverus 
telling a friend in the summer of 1816 that “Mr. Cottrill ici 
va envoyer un trois mats de 284 tonneaux a la Martinique et 
a la Guadeloupe [sic].” ** By then, the days of handsome 
profits from the West Indian trade were over, and the two 
men were thankful that they had wisely invested in real 
estate and in comfortable homes. 

The two houses built by Kavanagh and Cottrill still stand 
today, and their charming porticoes and self-supporting 
stairways have not lost their attraction for visitors. They 
have much in common, yet each is distinctive: Cottrill’s is 
simpler and more restrained, Kavanagh’s bolder and more 
elaborate, just as in life he was more inclined to take the 
initiative and to assert himself. Bishop John Cheverus, who 
knew both intimately, expressed this contrast in a letter to 
his superior, Bishop John Carroll: 


The zeal, the whole generosity of the dear Mr. Kavanagh are 
above all praise. It is he who encouraged us to begin our church 
in Boston, and who was the greatest help towards finishing it. 
He inspires part of his zeal, into the heart of his Partner Mr. 
Cottrill, who never originates any enterprise, but who shows 


24 Letter to Vernon de Bonneiul, August 20, 1816. Records of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, x1v (December, 1903), 452. 
Since the Atlantic, the only ship known to have survived the war, was a 
brig, Cheverus was referring to another vessel. 

25 See Frances Perkins, “Cavanagh and Cotrell: Two Historic Houses,” 
The House Beautiful, xxxm (October, 1912), 148-150; and Mary A. Wyman, 
“Matthew Cottrill’s House,” in Historic Churches and Homes of Maine 
(Portland, 1937), 3-9. 
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himself willing to go hand in hand with Mr. Kavanagh in the 
execution.”¢ 


This long letter, warm in its praise of the small group of 
Catholics at Newcastle, mostly of Irish descent, was written 
two weeks after Cheverus dedicated St. Patrick’s church 
there. The two partners had been planning, as early as 1800, 
“a good brick church ... which would cost at the lowest esti- 
mate four or five thousand dollars.” 77 Lawsuits, delays in 
getting the bricks, and the contribution of time and money 
toward completing the parish church of Father Matignon in 
Boston led to one postponement after another. But in 1807 
the foundation was begun, and in the summer of the next 
year Cheverus came to bless it. Since it was “the work of 
Irish piety,” they called it St. Patrick’s. Its completion was a 
landmark in the history of the Catholic religion in Maine, 
for St. Patrick’s was the first church built outside the con- 
fines of the French missions among the Indians, and today 
is the oldest standing Catholic church in New England. 

The two merchants did not limit their support to the 
building of churches; they encouraged the work of Catholics 
in every field. They sent their sons to Catholic colleges and 
they subscribed to Catholic books printed in the United 
States. The family Bible of Cottrill is from the first American 
edition of the Catholic Bible in English, printed in 1790 
by Carey, Stewart, and Company of Philadelphia.** Other . 
Catholic books, some of them first editions, printed in the 
United States found their way up the coast of Maine to 
Damariscotta, as the list of subscribers printed by Bernard 
Dornin of New York and Baltimore informs us. One small 
~~ 26 Letter to Bishop John Carroll, quoted in John G. Shea, Life and 
Times of Most Rev. John Carroll (New York, 1888), 615. 

27 Letter of Matignon to Carroll, February 17, 1800. Maine Catholic His- 
torical Magazine, v (October, 1915), 30. 

28 Wilfrid Parsons, “First American Editions of Catholic Bibles,” Histori- 
cal Records and Studies, xxvu (1937), 89; and Edwin A. R. Rumball-Petre, 


“Rarest American Bible and Its Printer,” The Catholic World, cu (March, 
1940), 673-679. The name of Cottrill is not printed in the list of subscribers. 
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volume bought by James Kavanagh was Anthems, Hymns, 
&c. Usually Sung at the Catholic Church in Boston, edited 
by Father John Cheverus and printed by Manning & Loring, 
in 1800. Kavanagh had the copy bound in fine leather, with 
his wife’s name, “Sarah Kavanagh,” printed on the outside 
cover.”* 

One other joint action of Kavanagh and Cottrill should 
not be forgotten. In 1819, when Maine called a convention to 
draft a state constitution, the two merchants, along with 
William Moony, presented to the convention a petition in 
the name of all the Catholics of Maine.*® They feared that 
some of the disqualifications against Catholics and Protestant 
dissenters from Congregationalism imposed by the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts might find their way into the funda- 
mental laws of Maine. In particular, they feared that the 
constitution of Maine might demand an oath which would 
exclude Catholics from public office, and so the convention 
was asked to remove all discriminations against Catholics 
and to grant to them, as to all other citizens, complete civil 
and religious rights.** It is a tribute to the Maine convention 
that the petitioners were allowed a hearing and were com- 
pletely satisfied. Indeed, the fears of the three men were un- 
founded, for the records of the constitutional convention do 
not reveal any attempt to discriminate against Catholics. 

After the presentation of this petition, little is heard of 
the two merchants. They lived in retirement with their large 
families, respected and admired by friends and neighbors. 
No doubt they saw each other frequently and talked of the 
many wonderful things that had happened to them since the 
day they landed in Boston. They had spent twoscore years 
together; somehow it is not surprising that they departed from 


29 The volume is among the Catholic Americana in Riggs Library, 
Georgetown University. Kavanagh's Bible was printed in Dublin in 1791. 

30 The Debates and Journal of the Constitutional Convention of the State 
of Maine 1819-"20 (Augusta, 1894): Debates, g2, and Journal, 43. 

31 The Petition will be found in the Maine Catholic Historical Magazine, 
vi (October, 1919), 12-15. Kavanagh’s son, Edward, wrote it. 
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this world together. Matthew Cottrill died first, on April 20, 
1828, at the age of sixty-four; and a few weeks later, on June 3, 
his friend, seventy-two years old, followed him. Both were 
buried in the graveyard adjoining the church they had loved 

so dearly. 
James Kavanagh was especially contented in his old age 
despite the loss of his mercantile business. Little had he 
| expected, when he landed in Boston, to live to see any of his 
children rise to prominence in the public life of New Eng- 
| land. In 1828, when he was ready to say his nunc dimittis, 
his eldest son, Edward, was a popular figure, rapidly ascend- 
ing the road that was to end with the governorship of Maine. 
In 1823, he had been elected a member of Newcastle’s school 
committee, a certain sign that he was loved and trusted by 
his Protestant neighbors. The following year he was a select- 
man of the town. In the fall of 1825, when he was thirty 
years old, he was persuaded to run for the lower house of 
the State legislature and was successful. The next year, when 
he sought a seat in the State senate, he was defeated. In the 
election of 1827, however, he was successful and was a state 
senator when his father died. It was time, James must have 
thought, passing Cottrell’s grave on his way home from Mass 
at St. Patrick’s, to join his old friend. They had always been 
together. 




















MATTHEW FRANKLIN WHITTIER, 
“ETHAN SPIKE” 


LLOYD WILFRED GRIFFIN 


is a dismal truth that literary fame is often denied to 
those whose unhappy fortune it is to be “born of the same 
father and mother” with a genius. The inevitable compari- 
son is detrimental even though the unfortunate kin may be, 
in his own field, of superior abilities. Who has heard of Sam- 
uel Longfellow or John Holmes, except scholars who use 
them to cast light on the careers of Henry or Oliver? 
So it has been with Matthew Franklin Whittier. Almost 
every adult American has read the two lines about him in 
Snow-Bound: 


Ah, brother, only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now .. . 


but almost no one could identify him as the person ad- 
dressed. Yet Franklin Whittier—both boys went by their 
middle names among their friends and relatives—was gifted 
with talent and an attractive personality and displayed in a 
less inhibited degree certain outspoken, romantic, and fun- 
making propensities inherent in the Whittier family. 

Born at the ancestral farmhouse in East Haverhill, July 
18, 1812,’ the younger son was the more robust in health 
and led in such active chores as breaking in the colts and steers 
and shoveling the path to the barn as described in Snow- 
Bound. He shared the limited schooling of the children in 
the family and may have had some terms at Haverhill Acad- 
emy, as did Greenleaf and Elizabeth, or possibly at some 
writing school in the neighborhood. Also, he imbibed the 


1 Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Cam- 
bridge, 1894), 31, gives July 4 as his birth date. The Vital statistics of Haver- 
hill gives July 18. 
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political independence of his father, “an old-fashioned anti- 
slavery Democrat”; and the religious faith of the Quakers, 
with its emphasis on sympathy for the oppressed. 

After 1830, when their father died, Greenleaf and Franklin 
tried carrying on the farm for several years but without much 
success. Neither of them had any real liking for farming as 
a career; Greenleaf lacked the necessary physical stamina and 
furthermore was often away from home, editing newspapers, 
attending conventions, or serving in the state legislature; and 
Franklin, the family appear to have thought, did not assume 
his responsibilities as seriously as he should.* By 1836, when 
Greenleaf sold the property and went to live with his mother 
and younger sister in the cottage at Amesbury, Franklin was 
probably already fending for himself. What share he may 
have received from the sale of the farm, or what use he made 
of it, is not known, but henceforth he was to be on his own, 
earning his way by diverse occupations, and living under 
many roofs. 

During the next quarter-century, he was thrice married, 
carried on an unsuccessful business career, and wrote most 
of the series of letters in dialect which established his repu- 
tation as a popular humorist. He was first married on August 
4, 1836, when he was twenty-four and Abbie Poyen, his 
bride, was eighteen or nineteen. She was the attractive daugh- 
ter of Joseph Rochemont de Poyen, a French refugee from 
the island of Guadeloupe, and his wife, Sally Eliott, an Essex- 
County girl. The young couple lived in the vicinity of Haver- 
hill, where for a time Franklin conducted a writing school 
during the depression of 1837. When the mills were reopened, 


2 Of this period J. G. Whittier wrote, “I was called home by the illness 
of my father, who died soon after in 1830. I then took charge of the farm and 
worked hard to ‘make both ends meet’; and aided by my mother’s and sister's 
thrift and economy, in some measure succeeded.” Letter dated “Amesbury, 
5th Mo., 1882” in the Haverhill Public Library. 

3 E. O. and C. C. Whittier, Descendants of Thomas Whittier and Ruth 
Green (Rutland, Vermont, 1937); and Vital Statistics of Haverhill. 
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he wrote, his class was cut in half—to fourteen students.‘ It is 
possible also that he worked on the staff of the Amesbury 
News and Courier, since he advised Greenleaf to send him 
papers to the News office in order that they might come free 
of postage charges.® His comments on the state of abolitionism 
in Amesbury indicate that his rational views and his ability in 
humorous characterization were both being cultivated: 
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.-- Dr. Harris is still in a state of “betweenty.” His “peace prin- 
ciples,” as laid down by Henry Wright, and also the “anti-observe- 
the-Sabbath” views have almost swallowed up his abolitionism, 
although he made quite a pretty speech the other night. As near 
as I can recollect, it was thus. 

“My friends, I have been thinking while we have been here that 
it’s an awful thing for the dealers in human flesh to separate 
families, carrying the husband one way, the wife another, a-a—an-d 
the children still another. And I could but reflect on what my 
feelings must be should I go home tonight and find my little 
ga-a-al” (here his feelings overpowered him and after taking time 
to recover and wiping his eyes very appropriately with his coat 
sleeve, he proceeded) “should find my little ga-a-al car-carried off— 
Oh!—O—O—how I sho-o-o-ould feel—” So that thee will perceive 
that though the “ginowine feenatical” feelings may be in a 
measure lost, he still contains the root of the matter. . . .® 


The Whittiers’ first child, Joseph Poyen Whittier, born 
August 20, 1837, died before his first birthday, at Haverhill, 
‘August 5, 1838.7 Shortly afterward, perhaps discouraged by 
the business outlook at home, Franklin planned to go West in 
search of employment. His brother met him in Boston, pre- 
sumably on the way to Michigan, and gave him letters of 
introduction to Isaac E. Crary, congressman from that state, 


4 John Albree, editor, Whittier Correspondence from the Oak Knoll 
Collection (Salem, 1911; hereinafter, “Albree”), 56. 

5 Matthew Franklin Whittier to John Greenleaf Whittier, February 8, 
1838, quoted in Albree. 
6 Letter to J. G. Whittier, quoted in Albree, 56. 
7 Vital Statistics of Haverhill. 
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Thomas Chandler, and others.* Whether Franklin completed 
this trip or not is uncertain; if he did, he obtained no position 
from it. 

The impression Franklin left in Amesbury and Haverhill 
at this period is not wholly flattering, if contemporary opinion 
is accepted. One who knew Francis Locke, an intimate of his 
during the residence at Amesbury, describes Franklin and 
his associates as rather gay, intemperate young men. Whether 
as a joke or in seriousness, he sometimes delivered sermons 
from the rocks at South Seabrook Beach to the people gath- 
ered there.® Abigail Whittier, a sober, reserved woman, had 
on one occasion been mildly displeased with Franklin’s comic 
effusions. Local tradition maintains that one day after voicing 
a wish that Franklin would write more seriously, as did his 
brother, she was surprised by her younger son’s acceding to 
the suggestion and asking for a solemn subject on which to 
write. She gave him “Daniel in the lions’ den.” A short while 
afterward, Franklin returned from his study with the follow- 
ing effort: 


They took old Daniel by the heels, 
And headlong thrust him in, 

Then all the lions waiting here, 
At him began to grin. 


But Daniel mustered stoutly up, 
His courage did not fail; 

He boxed the lions on the ears, 
And pulled them by the tail.'° 


Later tales are told about a family parrot which was allowed 
to stray to the church porch next door and scandalize people 


8 Letter from J. G. Whittier to-Mary Caldwell, August, 1837, Albree, 52. 

® Information given by Mr. Willard Merrill, Hillside Avenue, Haverhill. 

10 The A.H.S. Budget, date unknown, in the Haverhill Public Library. 
Miss Sarah Abby Gove, Salem Street, Bradford, Massachusetts, also remem- 
bered the poem, but had never seen it in print. 
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with his utterances."* Too much dependence, however, of 
course cannot be placed upon local gossip and legend. 

Late in 1838 or early in 1839, Whittier removed to Port- 
land, Maine, which was to be his home city for over twenty 
years. Perhaps through Greenleaf's assistance, he obtained a 
clerkship with John Winslow and Sons, a reputable Quaker 
firm dealing in provisions, hardware, and general merchan- 
dise. Shortly afterward, when Nathan Winslow, proprietor 
of the firm, sold out the hardware business, Franklin joined 
with a young partner, Hugh Montgomery, an “Irish Quaker,” 
in carrying on the shop under the firm name of Hugh Mont- 
gomery and Company. To his sister Elizabeth he wrote: 


Hugh Montgomery and myself have purchased of Nathan 
Winslow the whole concern and a tangled and knotty affair it is. 
How I will come out I don’t know. ...I shall not loose—simply 
because I have nothing to loose. 


Evidently the money for the enterprise was supplied by 
Montgomery, whom Whittier described as “in point of 
shrewdness and calculation ...not far behind a ‘ginowine’ 
Yankee.” * The firm continued for three or four years during 
a difficult period, but Montgomery was addicted to drinking 
and neglected his business. About 1844 the firm dissolved. 
This was Franklin’s first and last venture into private busi- 
ness. 

During their years in Portland, the little family lived with 
a Quaker family of the same name who were perhaps distant 
relatives. A girl, named Sarah Greenleaf Whittier, was born 
in July, 1840, but like her brother, lived less than a year. This 
loss was a severe blow to Abby Poyen Whittier, who had 
been in ill health; she died on March 29, 1841, sixteen days 


11 Information given by Mrs. Fred Harris, Milo, Maine. 

12 Letter, March 18, 1839, in Pickard-Whittier Papers, Harvard Univer- 
sity Library. 

13 M. F. Whittier to his sister Elizabeth, March 18, 1899, Pickard-Whittier 
Papers, Harvard University Library. 
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after her daughter, leaving Franklin alone in Portland. 
In June, his sister Elizabeth wrote with concern: 


I know thee must feel lonely in Portland. I am very sorry Whit- 
tiers’ is to be no longer thy home. Abby spoke a great deal of the 
younger Mrs. Whittier said she loved her very much.... 


But Franklin Whittier, who like his brother was naturally 
attractive to women, did not long remain single. On March 
26, 1842, about a year after Abby’s death, he married Jane E. 
Vaughan, a Canadian woman, native of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. She was twenty-two, and her husband twenty-nine. 
They had three children born within the next six years, 
Charles Franklin in 1843, Elizabeth Hussey in 1845, and Alice 
Greenwood in 1848. All grew to maturity, and both girls 
married, Elizabeth, after caring for her uncle the poet for 
several years, becoming the wife of Samuel Pickard of Port- 
land, biographer of John Greenleaf Whittier.” 

During the next eighteen years, Franklin Whittier fol- 
lowed a variety of occupations, chronicled fragmentarily in 
the issues of the Portland Directory. He became in succession 
an employee of E. W. Baker, commission merchants, a clerk in 
a mercantile establishment, a clerk in the Portland post office 
during the Whig administration of Taylor and Tyler, a 
trader, City Clerk during the terms of office of Mayors James 
T. McCobb and William Willis, and finally an employee at 
Union Wharf. His residences were as numerous as his posi- 
tions. In fact, from 1845 until his death, he lived in at least 
eighteen recorded residences, occupying no one of them for 
more than four years. 

Amid business vicissitudes and domestic complications, 


14 Both deaths occurred in East Haverhill, where Abby was probably 
staying with her people. Vital Statistics of Haverhill and Portland Transcript, 
April 17, 1841. 

15 Letter, June 19, 1841, in possession of Robert F. Lull, Newburyport. 

16 For Jane Vaughan Whittier and her children see Descendants of Th 
Whittier and Ruth Green. 
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however, there is one bright spot in this period of Franklin 
Whittier’s life—the production of the “Ethan Spike” letters. 
The first of this series, well known in the fifties and sixties, 
was printed in the Portland Transcript on January 10, 1846. 
During the years from 1850 to 1863 he wrote at least thirty- 
two letters signed by a semi-literate backwoodsman from the 
mythical town of Hornby, in Oxford County, Maine. These 
satirized contemporary politicians, mainly those of pro-slavery 
tendencies, and wittily depicted the rustic New England char- 
acter. They dealt with such varied topics as Yankee picnics, 
the Confederate ironclad Merrimac, draft-dodging excursions 
to Canada, and meetings of a Copperhead convention. Nearly 
all the letters first appeared in the Transcript, whose editors 
he had laid under obligation by securing some of his brother's 
poems for its columns previously. During 1850 and 1851 
some were also contributed to the Boston Carpet-Bag and 
the Boston Museum. Benjamin P. Shillaber, editor of the 
Carpet-Bag and creator of “Mrs. Partington,” in later years 
spoke of “Miles O'Reilly,” “Artemus Ward,” “Ethan Spike,” 
and himself as “fellow-sufferers in the Carpet-Bag venture.” 7 

The letters, in the troubled times before and during the 
Civil War, were much appreciated in New England and were 
extensively exchanged and reprinted in other periodicals, to 
such an extent that a later writer could refer to them as 
“nationally read” and occupying “a permanent place in the 
national literary products of America.” * His contributions 
were sporadic, however, and his public must have had a 
difficult time in keeping track of them. Complaining of this 
fact, the Portland poet and wit, Nathaniel Deering, wrote 
a letter to the Portland Transcript, September 19, 1863, 
inquiring about Spike.” 


17 Boston Transcript, January 2, 1892. 

18 Unidentified clipping in possession of the Maine Historical Society, 
Portland, Maine. 

19 Quoted in Leola B. Chaplin, The Life and Works of Nathaniel Deer- 
ing (Orono, Maine, 1934), 132- 
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.-- Where is Ethan Spike? He has no equal in this country, 
not excepting Artemus Ward. Is it not a noteworthy fact that our 
two most celebrated portrayers of Yankee character—Ethan and 
Artemus—are both natives of Maine? 

If Ethan remains silent much longer, I shall be forced to the 
conclusion that office holding is not congenial to the growth or 
display of his peculiar gifts and shall use my utmost endeavors 
to have him turned out... . 


Perhaps in response to this prodding, a new letter appeared 
in the Transcript of November 7, 1863. With this issue, how- 
ever, the series ceased. 

At some time between 1858 and 1860 Franklin and Jane 
Vaughan Whittier separated. The specific causes for this act 
are not known but are not hard to’conjecture. The husband’s 
instability and his improvident, easygoing ways may have 
made him trying to live with. On her part, Mrs. Whit- 
tier, though praised for her Christian character, and especially 
for her love and kindness toward animals, is also described 
as somewhat unyielding in nature. At times her mother, a 
widow, lived with the Whittiers. After the separation, the 
children were for a time at the Whittier cottage in Amesbury, 
and Elizabeth remained there after the death of Greenleaf’s 
younger sister as housekeeper for her uncle. The other two 
children, Alice and Charles, took up their residence with 
their mother in Portland. 

Already, Franklin Whittier’s attacks on Democratic and - 
pro-slavery leaders had won him favors from local Whig and 
Republican politicians. After the Republican victory in 
1860, Greenleaf, sending along a favorable review of an 
“Ethan Spike” letter, “Hornby in Convention,” ventured in 
an apologetic letter to ask Charles Sumner for an appoint- 
ment for his brother in the Boston Custom House.” 


... And now one word in behalf of my only brother M. F. 
Whittier. He needs and would like to obtain a respectable situa- 


20 Sumner Papers, Harvard University Library. 
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tion in the B. C. House which would pay him $1500 or upwards. 

I know that he would prove himself a faithful and efficient 
officer. He has for years been engaged in a mercantile house in 
Portland, is familiar with business of all kinds, was p. office clerk 
under Taylor's adm. & has served [?] years as clerk of the city 
council. . .. 

My brother shares my own repugnance to . . . office-seeking, but 
necessity compels him to ask it of me. .. . 


Sumner did what was expected of him, and in the spring of 
1861 Franklin Whittier joined the list of American men of 
letters, including Hawthorne and Melville, to be similarly 
rewarded, by becoming a clerk in the Warehouse Department 
of the Custom House at Boston. On June 4, he wrote to his 
brother: 


I am here learning my trade. I commenced seventh day morn- 
ing. I do not suppose Mr. Goodrich is aware of it but he has 
assigned me one of the most complicated desks in the House. 
It is in the Ware House department and under the compound, 
double & twisted tariffs now running it involves a great amount 
of writing and figures. ... However if the confinement and the 
extent of the duties are not such as to interfere with health I 
shall probably get along well enough. . . . 


One reason for desiring to remove from Portland to Boston 
may have been Whittier’s union with his third wife, Mary 
Waite Tolman. Miss Tolman, born in Milo, Maine, in 1829, 
was living after 1850 with her widowed mother in a home 
still standing, on Tolman Place, in Portland. No divorce or 
marriage record appears to exist in Maine or Massachusetts, 
but by 1864, and probably earlier, they were living in Med- 
ford, where Mary’s mother purchased a house and lived until 
her death. Thereafter, their residences in Boston, Brookline, 
and East Boston changed with the old frequency. 

At the end of Lincoln’s first term in 1865, Whittier seems 


21 Letter in the Pickard-Whittier Papers. 
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to have desired a transfer to the Portland Custom House.” 
Shortly afterward, his employment at Boston became pre- 
carious. Greenleaf again approached Sumner, and Hannibal 
Hamlin, telling of his brother’s absolute dependence upon 
the small stipend and stressing both his own and Franklin’s 
service to the anti-slavery cause.** To Hamlin he wrote: 


My brother M. F. Whittier holds a clerkship—a very important 
and responsible one—in the C. H. I believe thou wilt find that 
he has discharged the duties of it with faithfulness and alacrity. 

He is a true Republican & has done all in his power as a writer 
to promote the cause of loyalty & freedom. He is a poor man, & 
the small salary is his sole dependence. 

I have no claim to thy attention in his behalf, beyond the fact 
that I have given the best years of my life to the cause of freedom, 
without asking anything from the party or govt. for myself. I was 
Presidential Elector in 1860—and again in 1864. 

If consistent with thy views of duty I sincerely hope that my 
brother may be continued in his present position. 


Franklin was retained in office but there is no indication that 
his burdens were lightened, as had been requested. Again in 
1877 the poet intervened to keep his brother in office. 
Later in the year, Franklin suffered a reduction in salary, 
concerning which there was correspondence with President 
Hayes. A letter from Franklin to Greenleaf tells of his annoy- 
ance and disappointments in his work:* 


...Mr Whittemore of Salem and myself are Warehouse book- 
keepers for the Naval Office. . .. The department is altogether the 
most important in the Naval Office as all who know anything 


22 Letter from Salmon P. Chase to John Greenleaf Whittier, March 18, 
1865, quoted in Albree. 

23 J. G. Whittier to Charles Sumner, August 20, 1865, quoted in Albree; 
also to Hannibal Hamlin, August 28, 1865. Hannibal Hamlin Collection, 
Portland. 

24 Daniel Hall to J. G. Whittier, May 24, 1877. Pickard-Whittier Papers. 

25 August 30, 1877. Pickard-Whittier Papers. 
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about it will admit. ...Our work is always kept square and cor- 
rect, and yet we have both been reduced. And why? in order to 
increase the pay of the clerks in the liquidating dept. . . . I hardly 
know how to regard the President's note to thee in the light of 
this. 

I have worked hard and faithfully and defy anyone to say 
that my duties have not been accurately and promptly dis- 
charged. ...I think... that the whole thing is outrageous and 
horribly unjust. 
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A contemporary has left an interesting description of 
Franklin Whittier in the early sixties, in a reminiscent state- 
ment quoted in the Boston Transcript in 1892: 


Whoever took a look through the Boston custom house in the 
late sixties, may, perhaps, have seen standing at one of the deputy 
collectors’ desks a man of somewhat striking appearance—tall, 
massive, evidently past middle life, with clear, expressive eyes, 
dark hair, and dark, heavy beard, and of sedate ministerial mien, 
the very antithesis of a fun-loving, humorous character. That was 
the only brother of John G. Whittier—a now dead and forgotten 
comic writer, whose witty scintillations were published over the 
pseudonym of “Ethan Spike.” An acquaintance of those days 
says of him: 

“I saw him one day in the early spring of 1864.77 I had heard 
so much about him and had derived so much pleasure from his 
comic writings that I gratified a long-pent curiosity by calling on 
him at the custom house... . 

“Explaining the reason for the intrusion I was cordially re- 
ceived by the solemn-visaged humorist. Laying down his official 
pen, and taking up a page of freshly written manuscript, Mr. 
‘Spike’ proceeded to entertain his caller with his sprightly chat. 

“I found him entertaining in talk, genial and agreeable in 
manner, making me feel wholly at ease. He was at that time 


26 C. O. Stickney, in the Boston Transcript, January 2, 1892. 

27 This date must be in error, since the last known “Spike” letter appeared 
November 7, 1863. The article goes on to state that Whittier was at the same 
time—1864—contributing to Vanity Fair; however, the New York paper ceased 
publication, with the issue dated July 4, 1863. 
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contributing to Vanity Fair, a then popular New York weekly, 
and among other things he told me how liberally that paper 
paid him for his ‘humble communications.’ At my request he 
contributed to my autograph album. The inscription was written 
in a fine, handsome, bookkeeper’s hand. 

“When about taking my leave I remarked that I had heard 
more or less discussion as to his relationship with the poet, and 
though I well knew just what it was I wished to carry from him 
an ‘official’ statement thereunto. His answer was characteristic 
of the man. 

“*The only relationship existing between John Greenleaf 
Whittier and myself,’ he said in solemn deliberate tones, ‘is we 
both had the same father and the same mother.’” 


In the late 1870's, Franklin Whittier’s health steadily 
failed, although he enjoyed periods of recovery, and he was 
obliged to take several vacations from his work. When, in 
1880, his illness became more pronounced, his brother, now 
becoming embarrassingly wealthy, offered to make it possible 
for him to give up his clerkship at the custom house, but 
Franklin’s independent spirit forced him to decline the pro- 
posal in spite of his gratitude and affection. 


..-1 rec'd thy letter just after I had mailed one for thee. Thy 
proffer and sympathy affect me profoundly, I assure thee, and 
I only wish I were more worthy. I am not demonstrative—but 
nevertheless thy unremitting, more than brotherly kindness to 
me has not really fallen on stony ground. Under an apparent 
careless exterior—always existed an appreciation beyond my 
ability to express. Knowing as I do how cheerfully thee would 
make good thy offer—I still would prefer to work as long as 
possible.?® 

28 M. F. Whittier to John Greenleaf Whittier, December 6, 1880. Pickard- 
Whittier Papers. 

29 The Quaker “thee” and “thy” indicate the affection which the brothers 
always retained for each other. In 1865, Greenleaf had intended to dedicate 
Snow-Bound to Franklin (John Greenleaf Whittier to Lucy Larcom, October 
9, 1865, quoted in Pickard’s Life, 4~7). The dedication as it appeared in the 


first edition of the work, however, was: “To the memory of the household it 
describes... .” 
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Nevertheless, Franklin’s days at the custom house were 
numbered. In 1881, he suffered a severe attack of rheumatism, 
and, although he partially recovered, was unable to return to 
his duties. On this occasion, the Naval Office, to which he 
had been attached, accorded him a 
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very flattering testimonial somewhat extravagantly lauding my 
faithful work and ability in office signed by the entire Naval 
Office corps. Hi 

Mr. Fisk [Deputy Collector] led me to the rotunda as a curiosity 
and a contradiction of the time honored proverb which asserts 
that “Customs officers seldom die and never retire.” ® 


During the early part of September, 1882, Franklin and 
his wife left Boston for a stay at Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
Although he suffered another rheumatic attack there, the 
rural atmosphere of Peterboro pleased him, and he decided 
to return the following June.** Five weeks later, he was again 
settled at the Maverick House, in East Boston..In November, 
his illness reached its final phase. As it increased in severity, 
the family from Oak Knoll—with whom Franklin and his 
wife had occasionally visited—came to stay with the poet at 
a hotel, from which he could make frequent visits to his 
brother’s bedside. On January 7, 1883, Matthew Franklin 
Whittier died of inflammatory rheumatism, at the age of 
seventy. He was buried in the family lot at Amesbury.” 


30 M. F. Whittier to John Greenleaf Whittier, September 6, 1882. Pickard- 
Whittier Papers. 

31 M. F. Whittier to John Greenleaf Whittier, October 21, 1882. Pickard- 
Whittier Papers. 

32 Jane Vaughan Whittier spent the last years of her life with her daughter 
and her son-in-law, Samuel T. Pickard, m Portland, where she died on 
May 5, 1895. 

Charles Franklin Whittier served a year in the Union Army and there- 
after lived in Portland until 1909. 

Mary Tolman Whittier, after the deaths of her husband and mother, 
married a man named Lehman, who in some way gained control of her money 
and property and left her to live on a small annuity which he could not 
obtain. In 1903, her relatives were summoned to her home at Onset Bay, 
Massachusetts, where they found her mentally confused and unable to relate 
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Ethan Spike, Franklin Whittier’s most successful literary 
creation, is truly a patchwork character, made up of an infi- 
nite and curiously conflicting number of attributes. Among 
these traits are his jingoistic enthusiasm, his penchant toward 
exaggeration, his liking for what Walter Blair calls “ ‘elegant’ 
if elephantine rhetorical frilligigs,” ** and his hot-headedness, 
especially after drinking spirituous liquors. All of these quali- 
ties are revealed in “passidges” from Spike's orations, especi- 
ally those dealing with slavery. His address advising annexa- 
tion of Cuba as a slave territory is an excellent illustration: 


Feller scittyzens, I go for Kewber—Kewber naow, Kewber hence- 
forth an forevermore—Amen! Its sitooation, layin right long side 
an contigerous borderin on the Kaspian Gulf of Mexico, with 
the sea of Babelmandel on one side and the Straits of Niggerogger 
and the Norwest passidge on tother all shows that the God of 
Nater intended it for aourn. .. . Feller scittyzens—in the language 
of Gineral Scott,—I conclude that Kewber is aourn by manifest 
destiny an the time is not far off when the Eagle of America shall 
go to roost on the steeple of More-ole castle, an all the merlasses 
an all the niggers of the praoud Queen of the Antelopes shall 
be aourn! Hooray! * 


When unfortified by alcohol, however, Ethan shows an 
almost Falstaffian cautiousness. For example, he excuses his 
unsuccessful opposition in his fight with Sam Peabody by 
stating, ““Haowsever, as I remember layin down, takin Sam 
right on top of me and holdin him there a good while, I cant 
think that I was licked.” ** He possesses not only those quali- 
ties of boisterousness, enthusiasm, and exaggeration which 
are common to the backwoods, but also those of extreme 


what had happened to her. She recovered but was never conscious of the past. 
She died in February, 1905, at the home of a nephew, Charles E. Tolman, in 
Carroll, Maine. ¥ 

33 Walter Blair, “Burlesques in Nineteenth Century American Humor,” 
American Literature, 1 (November, 1930), 236-247. 

34 Portland Transcript, March 19, 1853. 

35 “Ethan Spike on Skedaddle,” Vanity Fair, August 23, 1862. 
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credulousness and naiveté which are supposed to be no less 
characteristic of most inhabitants of rural regions. During 
each of his trips to the city, Ethan becomes the victim of con- 
fidence men and “scarlet wimmen,” or in some other manner 
reveals himself as a countryman. 

As a reporter of happenings in the little town of Hornby, 
“Oxford caounty,” Maine, Spike has few peers. He gives us 
a vivid account of all sorts of occasions—lectures at the Lyce- 
um, an epidemic of the itch, a picnic, the depression of 1857 
in Hornby, the visit of the steamship Great Eastern to the 
small inland town, and a “calico bawl.” Perhaps the best of 
these is his narration of James Peabody's lecture on “Comics” 
[comets], at the Hornby “Lie-see-um.” An impressive picture 
is painted of “wild comics,” which the élite know to contain 
“knebelous matter, hyfalution gas, oxside of cast iron, an 
salts of harmonia....” Upon considering their tails, Ethan 
says, Peabody was so carried away by his own oratorical 
power that he collapsed and “had to be cared home on a 
cheer.” 

Nowhere does Whittier display Spike’s singular qualities 
to better advantage, however, than in his articles on slavery." 
In these letters, Spike gravitates from support of the South 
to rebellion against the “Patriarchial Institooshun” of slav- 
ery. When Hornby, in sympathy with its “sister republic” of 
South Carolina, seceded from the Union in 1861, Ethan en- 
thusiastically transmitted the convention’s resolutions: 


Resolved—We are a poor daown trodden, long-sufferin, des- 
pised, injured, miserable, meek, mean, innocent, irrepressible, 
ill-begotten, individooal people. .. . 

Resolved. That ef aour reasonable demands is not complied 


36 See Portland Transcript, January 10, 1846, and August 6, 1859. 

87 David Ross Locke's “Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby” can to some extent 
be offered as a parallel to Ethan Spike; however, Locke’s caustic, vitriolic, and 
sometimes downright insulting and vulgar, comments are in a class by them- 
selves. He was “essentially a reformer and a propagandist, especially against 
the South in general, and slavery in particular,” while Whittier, in spite of 
his interest in the anti-slavery movement, was primarily a humorist. 
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to, that we will take possession of, an hold for aour own use the 
States Prison and the Insane Assylum. 

... Resolved. That the haybius korpus act, taxes an the Maine 
Law be and is suspended. 

Also an ordinance relation to weights an measures as used in 
the licker trade. Be it enacted That henceforth an forever in this 
ere realm—every quart pot shall hold a gallon. 

Ordered. That the foregoin articles shall be the Constitution 
of the Suvrinty. An that an attested copy thereof be posted on the 
taown pump for terror to evil doers.** 


But a year later, in 1862, Hornby had in some mysterious 
way been restored to the Union, and Spike was sent to Augusta 
to wheedle supplies and fortifications out of Governor “Isril 
Washbun.” Ethan had heard that the Confederate ironclad 
Merrimac was abroad, and soon convinced the governor of 
Hornby’s precarious position. 


“Isril Washbun,” says I, “the Merrimac is abroad!” says I. 

“Po,” says he, “that critter was blowed up three weeks ago.” 

Says I, “Isril, it haint so, it’s a federal lie, that briny behemouth 
of the deep is naow on aour coast.” 

“Wal, sposin she is—haow is she goin to get to Hornby?” 

“By the canawl,” says I. 

“But haow can she get through the locks?” 

“Isril,” says I, “she'll pick ’em!” 

“God bless my soul!” says he, “I never thought of that, I'll 
call a caounsel meetin tonight.” *° ; 


38 I have not ascertained the exact date of the appearance of this article 
in the Portland Transcript. The letter is mentioned, however, in John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s note to Charles Sumner, February 6, 1861. Sumner Papers, 
Harvard University Library. 

Petroleum V. Nasby announced in his first letter to the Findlay Jeffer- 
sonian, March 21, 1861, the secession of Wingert’s Corners from the State 
of Ohio. His list of town grievances is a parody on the Ordinances of Seces- 
sion, as is Spike’s. See J. R. Tandy, Crackerbox Philosophers (New York, 
1935), 124-125. In this case, Spike’s article antedates Nasby’s, and there may 
possibly have been some influence of Ethan on his more famous contemporary. 

39 “Ethan Spike on the ‘Merrimac,’” Vanity Fair, June 7, 1862; Portland 
Transcript, June 14, 1862. 
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An analysis of the form and characteristics of the Spike 
letters themselves is as interesting as Ethan’s personality and 
antics. Whittier’s humor is, like most of the wit of his day, 
the rather superficial humor of personal discomfiture. Ethan 
Spike's scalping at the hands of red “‘injins,” and the coat of 
tar and feathers given him by his admired “Southern Brether- 
ing” in Virginia illustrate this. Neither Seba Smith’s “Major 
Jack Downing” nor Lowell's “Hosea Biglow” or “Birdo- 
fredum Sawin” is so harshly treated as Spike. There is a coarse- 
ness and crudity in Spike’s attempts which becomes at times 
distasteful. In addition, an unevenness and a too exuberant 
boyishness in the humor are faults. The reader is more often 
impressed by passages than by a letter as a whole. 

Misspellings and dialect also stamp Franklin Whittier’s 
humor. Bad spelling, according to Lowell, is amusing only 
when it has some ulterior allusion or reference; and this is 
largely true of Whittier’s use of the device—witness his classic, 
“It will make your hairs stand on eend like quills on the 
frightened konkerbine.” By his apt use of dialect, Whittier 
successfully reproduces the New England drawl. He has no 
one character who is comparable to Lowell’s “Parson Wil- 
bur” through whom he can “rise above the level of mere 
patois.” The Spike lettevs are composed entirely in the earth- 
bound, grubby dialect of the unlettered countryman. 

The realism of Whittier is similar to the realism of Smollett 
and Dickens in that both Spike and the mythical town of 
Hornby are revealed by caricature—as when Ethan and his 
friends, in spite of their inland position, fear attack by the 
Merrimac. Where Smith, in his “Major Jack Downing” 
sketches, attempts to give the reader a true picture of the 
Yankee, Whittier in his vignettes dwells on the eccentricities 
of the New England rustic. 

Whittier alone among the New England humorists of the 
nineteenth century appears to have mingled the savor and 
freshness of the frontier with a shrewd portrayal of the Yan- 
kee character. He continued throughout his productive 
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period unrestrained and unconventionalized by the ebbing 
puritanism which touched such writers as Shillaber and Smith. 
He is noteworthy also as a representative of the other, the 
relatively unrepressed, side of the family character; and one 
may surmise whether John Greenleaf might not more closely 
have resembled his brother if it had not been for his ill health, 
his unconsummated romances, and his early anxiety over 
poverty. 

Ethan Spike afforded Franklin Whittier an opportunity of 
burlesquing the Yankee character, and of satirizing northern 
and southern supporters of the “Patriarchial Institooshun.” 
Spike has not the moral earnestness of Hosea Biglow, or the 
“malignant virulence” of Petroleum V. Nasby. He is, rather, 
a mullet-headed, changeable fellow with a flair for mala- 
propisms and an uncanny knack of misspelling every possible 
word, even while protesting the correctness of his “orthog- 
raffy.”” Because misspellings are now outmoded, and because 
the material he treats dates him absolutely, Whittier fell 
from a considerable degree of popularity to a not wholly 
deserved oblivion. In spite of occasional coarseness, his works 
contain much that is of interest to the casual reader, as well 
as to the student of American history and literature. 











THE SOURCES AND THEMES OF 
HAWTHORNE'S “THE GENTLE BOY” 


G. HARRISON ORIANS 


OR much of his reading after his graduation from Bow- 

doin, Hawthorne turned to early newspapers, maga- 
zines, and general historical works in order to garner ideas 
for a series of New England stories. He did not, however, 
follow closely one narrow line of research, and his extensive 
browsing only infrequently supplied material for immediate 
use. But it did provide enough facts in quasi-historical fields 
to be of service in his later literary work and to make him a 
master of Old New England history. 

Out of such activity his provincial tales took shape, notably 
“Roger Malvin’s Burial,” “Endicott and the Red Cross,” 
and “The Gray Champion.” “The Gentle Boy,” a thrice-told 
tale, was one of the earliest of these to be written and printed. 
In his search for ideas he had drawn Sewel’s History of the 
Quakers from the Salem Athenaeum for a month,’ and 
in the story he specifically referred to the “historian of the 
sect”; but he nowhere implied that this was his sole source 
or tried to obscure other borrowing. 

The story opens with a sketch of a page and a half of his- 
torical background, and terminates with added items of a 
summary character. Much of this general information may 
have been pieced out from William Sewel’s History of the 
Quakers, but not all, and certainly the objective temper of it 
could not have been found in his highly partisan account. Six 
records besides those of Bishop? and Sewel had summed up 
events in Boston from 1656 to 1660 with details ample for 
Hawthorne’s account. These included Hutchinson's History 


1 Cited in “Books Read by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1828-1850,” Essex 
Institute Historical Collections, txvim (1932), 68. 
2 George Bishop, New England Judged (London, 1703). 
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of Massachusetts (1764), William Hubbard’s General His- 
tory of New England (1815), Neal’s History of New Eng- 
land (1720), Morton’s New England’s Memorial (166g), 
Morse and Parish’s Compendious History of New England 
(1804), and Felt’s Annals of Salem (1827). Of these, the last 
three are not long or specific enough to be of material aid. 
Morton’s account, New England’s Memorial, chiefly con- 
cerned with New Plymouth, referred to the “corrupt and 
damnable doctrines” of the Quakers “vented up and down 
the country” and recognized their real threat to the stability 
of both church and commonwealth but supplied no narra- 
tive details. Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, which has been cited 
as a major source for this story, definitely does not supply 
adequate material for the close-grained sketch of Haw- 
thorne.* 

From any of the remaining histories he could have pro- 
cured most of the actual facts with which the story opens. 
Certainly from Sewel, an admitted source, he gleaned such 
details as the time of the persecution, the universal rejec- 
tion of the sect, the mention of death victims, the laws en- 
acted against the Quakers, and the sense of current rage 
which resulted in banishments and heightened prejudice. 
Directly from Sewel came Hawthorne’s adverse judgment of 
Governor Endicott for the rigorous action taken against the 
Quakers. This matter might also have been preserved in 
family tradition, since a Hathorne was involved as magis- - 
trate in the troubles of the time, or inferred from the record 
of Humphrey Norton’s abuse of Thomas Prince at New 
Plymouth, adequately recounted by Francis Baylies. Haw- 
thorne’s mention of “actions contrary to the rules of decency” 
and of “most indecorous exhibitions, which, abstractly con- 
sidered, well deserved the moderate chastisement of the rod” 
referred to Elizabeth Horton's wild declaiming in the streets 
of Cambridge and to the appearance in Salem of Deborah Wil- 


3 What indebtedness there is to Magnalia Christi Americana will be 
noted in the following pages. References are to the 1853 Hartford edition. 
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son naked, as a protest against the community's cruelty and 
immodesty in the stripping and whipping of women. These 
cases were ready at hand in Hutchinson,‘ as well as in Cotton 
Mather.® One item of the introductory sketch, however, could 
not have been gleaned from any of the seventeenth-century 
sources. Hawthorne says the Quaker activities were so demon- 
strative that the popular antipathy “endured nearly a hun- 
dred years after actual persecution had ceased.” Backus’ 
remark in his History of the Baptists in New England (1777) 
that the prejudice existed to his day seems to be the chief 
warrant for Hawthorne's statement.® 

Hawthorne, while sympathetic in his account, neverthe- 
less knew that the Quakers were the aggressors and that their 
excesses heightened the Puritan rage.’ In the first printing 
of the story he cited some of the extenuating circumstances 
and beliefs which were responsible for the persecution of the 
Quakers in 1656. The passage was omitted in the shorter, more 
compressed version of 1837: 


That those who were active in, or consenting to, this measure, 
made themselves responsible for innocent blood, is not to be 
denied: yet the extenuating circumstances of their conduct are 
more numerous than can generally be pleaded by persecutors. 
The inhabitants of New England were a people whose original 
bond of union was their peculiar religious principles. For the 
peaceful exercise of their own mode of worship, an object the 


4 History of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 174. Citations are from the Mayo 
edition (Cambridge, 1936). 

5 Magnalia, u, 527. 

6 (Newton, 1777), 1, 262. 

7 The Token, 1832, 194-195. In a concluding sentence not reprinted in 
1837 Hawthorne remarked concerning the reaction of the Puritans to their 
own stern measures: “My heart is glad of this triumph of our better nature; 
it gives me a kindlier feeling for the fathers of my native land; and with it 
I will close the tale” (The Token, 1832, 194-195). 

Other omissions in the later version of the story were considerable. Haw- 
thorne left out lengthy descriptions of the Pearson household (202-203) and 
the congregation in the village church (208), and shorter notes on the 
preacher’s sermon (210), Pearson’s conversion to Quakerism (227), and the 
old Quaker (229). Other changes were largely word substitutions. 
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very reverse of universal liberty of conscience, they had hewn 
themselves a home in the wilderness; they had made vast sacri- 
fices of whatever is dear to man; they had exposed themselves to 
the peril of death, and to a life which rendered the accomplish- 
ment of that peril almost a blessing. They had found no city 
of refuge prepared for them, but, with Heaven's assistance, they 
had created one; and it would be hard to say whether justice did 
not authorize their determination, to guard its gate against all 
who were destitute of the prescribed title to admittance. The 
principle of their foundation was such, that to destroy the unity of 
religion, might have been to subvert the government, and break 
up the colony, especially at a period when the state of affairs in 
England had stopped the tide of emigration, and drawn back 
many of the pilgrims to their native homes. The magistrates 
of Massachusetts Bay were, moreover, most imperfectly informed 
respecting the real tenets and character of the Quaker sect. They 
had heard of them, from various parts of the earh, as opposers 
of every known opinion, and enemies of all established govern- 
ments; they had beheld extravagances which seemed to justify 
these accusations; and the idea suggested by their own wisdom 
may be gathered from the fact, that the persons of many indi- 
viduals were searched, in the expectation of discovering witch- 
marks. But after all allowances, it is to be feared that the death 
of the Quakers was principally owing to the polemic fierce- 
ness, that distinct passion of human nature, which has so often 
produced frightful guilt in the most sincere and zealous advocates 
of virtue and religion. 


Hawthorne’s quiet reference to the extravagances and 
various violations of civil order as “a singular contrast to 
the staid deportment of their sectarian successors” he drew 
from Hutchinson* or from his own convictions. His general 
views in the historical sketch represent either a sceptical 
examination of Quaker history, which would have been in 
accord with his mental discipline, or the reading of such 
works as Neal’s and Hubbard’s histories, in which the rea- 
sons for the persecution are cited, or that of Baylies, who 


8 1, 169 and 173-175. 
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remarked of the Quakers in New England that they appeared 
there “during the first effervescence; the materials were still 
fermenting, and had not as yet worked off the scum and the 
dregs which all new religious sects are sure to bring up.” ® 

So much for the main points of the introduction. The story 
itself is largely a family history and shows the causes which 
led Tobias Pearson and his wife to embrace Quaker doctrines. 
Structurally, it turns upon the misfortunes of the boy Ilbra- 
him, his need for human association, the blow which his 
trust in mankind suffered from a violent playmate, and his 
death, with a last-minute reunion of surviving parent and 
child. 

Of the characters, the closest to the lad was Pearson, whose 
name Hawthorne found in Hutchinson and Sewel as one of 
the twenty-seven friends of Wenlock who were released” 
when he was set at liberty. Pearson and Judith Brown were 
given twenty stripes at a cart’s tail through the town of Bos- 
ton." Pearson’s conversion to Quakerism in “The Gentle 
Boy,” through the joint forces of sympathy and persecution, 
had no single model, but there was ample precedent in Sewel 
and Bishop in the careers of Nicholas Upshal,’? Eliakim War- 
del,* John Smith,"* Lawrence Southwick, Edward Whar- 
ton,”* and John Chamberlain.” All these show how com- 
passion for the oppressed and reaction to the excessive sever- 


® Francis Baylies, Historical Memoir of the Colony of New Plymouth 
(Boston, 1830), mu, 31. Even Sewel adverts to odd actions not approved by 
other members of the Society. See Preface, xvii, and pages 175-185. 

10 Bishop, 1, 211, and Sewel, 1, 345. The Sewel references throughout this 
paper are to the New York edition of 1844. The first English edition of the 
History of the Quakers was published in 1722. 

11 Hutchinson, 1, 173. 

12 Sewel, 1, 203. 

18 Sewel, 1, 416. 

14 Hutchinson, 1, 174. 

15 Sewel, 1, 218. 

16 Sewel, 1, 290, 410, and 414. 

17 Sewel, 1, 290. Sewcl remarked that Chamberlain was so moved by the 
pious speeches of Robinson and Stevenson at their execution that “he received 
the doctrine of the Truth.” 
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ity of human laws jointly resulted in conversions among the 
tender and less rigid members of the colony. 

Pearson was represented as being comforted during the 
fatal illness of Ilbrahim by an old Quaker who had quietly 
returned from banishment, and in the midst of their mutual 
consolation they thought the knock of the mother was that of 
a constable come to persecute them. 

In the aged companion of Pearson, Hawthorne described 
the most representative Quaker of the story, for though his 
part in the narrative was small, he had long pursued a life 
of testimony and witness; he had suffered imprisonment; he 
had been banished from the colony and whipped from vil- 
lage to village with knotted cords; he had borne valiant testi- 
mony. He wore long hair beneath a broad-brimmed hat 
which he had refused to remove even before angered civil 
authorities. Through all persecution he maintained the en- 
thusiasm and raptness of the zealot. 

For his delineation Hawthorne found no direct original 
in the history of the times, though the old Quaker’s return 
to a colony from which he had been banished on pain of 
death had so many parallels as to require no special proto- 
type. One affecting detail, however, Hawthorne drew par- 
tially from Marmaduke Stevenson’s prison composition, as 
printed by Bishop and Sewel.’* Stevenson’s account declared 
that when the word of the Lord came unto him, he was re- 
quired to leave his “dear and loving wife and tender chil- - 
dren.” * This foundation statement Hawthorne amplified 
into the Quaker’s desertion of the bedside of a dying daugh- 
ter as a measure of the dispatch with which the believers of 
the inner light obeyed what they regarded as the divine 
command.” 


18 Bishop, 108, and Sewel, 1, 284-285. 

19 Sewel, 1, 284, and Hutchinson, 1, 170 and 173. 

20 Similar obedience to a call was related of Mary Clark, who left husband 
and children to come to New England to issue a warning. Sewel, 1, 218, 
and Hutchinson, 1, 169. 
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But the central character in the narrative is Ilbrahim, 
whose story, related as loving biography, has some reliance 
on historical facts, though in scattered passages only. The 
sole reference in the available annals to a child of Quaker 
visitants is that of Patience Scott, eleven years of age, who 
was subjected by the authorities to serious questioning.” 
There was little in her career that Hawthorne could have 
turned directly to fictional purposes, except the detail that 
her answers to the questions of the authorities confounded 
them.”” However, the poignancy of her state may have set 
him brooding over the lot of a quiet child amid fanaticism 
and persecution. Thus the basic interpretation of the gentle 
boy crushed by human inhumanity Hawthorne largely sup- 
plied from his own imagination. 

In order to make clear the symbolic and fanciful character 
of the tale, Hawthorne always spoke of Ibrahim as the gentle 
spirit, as “that sweet infant of the skies that had strayed away 
from his home,” and as having a pale, spiritual, but bright- 
eyed countenance and a superfluity of sensitiveness. The last 
attribute was of course necessary to show how cruelty could 
waste so tender a boy to death. That his tale of the refined 
lad with all of its unreality might at least be grounded in 
earthly heritage, he introduced representative Quakers as 
mother and father. Ilbrahim’s parentage was nevertheless 
strict coinage. 

The father of Ilbrahim was hinted to be one of two men 
executed at Boston in 1660, and the scenes which follow 
present both the everyday and the imaginary Boston of those 
days when Robinson and Stevenson met their death. Only 
the latter of these was a married man (whose family still 
resided in Yorkshire), but this fact did not stay Hawthorne 
in his interpretation. For him the problem was a human 


21 Adequately related in Hutchinson, 1, 170. Two Quaker women spoken 
of in early narratives, however, were mothers of six children each. See Daniel 
Neal, The History of New England, 1, 295. 

22 Sewel, 1, 279. 
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one, as it was for Whittier in ““The Changeling.” What would 
be the fate of a grief-striken son in a community which in 
pious rage had meted out the death penalty to the father? 

The answer to this question hinged in part upon the char- 
acter of the mother, Catherine, who was anticipated in sev- 
eral originals in Sewel, Hutchinson, and elsewhere. Haw- 
thorne identified Catherine as the “woman who had as- 
saulted the Governor with frightful language as he passed 
by the window of her prison,” a passage gleaned from Hutch- 
inson’s description of Mary Prince.” 

Hawthorne’s statement about the Quakeress’ “banishment 
in the wilderness” could have been secured from most of the 
histories of New England, especially Hutchinson, Hub- 
bard,* and Neal,” or from an extended account of two 
women in Sewel, Elizabeth Horton and Joan Broksup, who 
were conveyed inland out of the colony jurisdiction. Eliza- 
beth, returning after a visit to England via Virginia, was 
again carried miles into the wilderness “where there were 
many wolves, bears, and other wild beasts, and many deep 
waters to pass through.” 77 The same histories (exclusive of 








l Sewel) also supplied details of banishment in the cases of 
’ Mary Wright, Mary Taylor, and Ann Austen.” 
; The additional phrase of the author that she had been 
5 “adjudged to suffer death and had been preserved only by 
involuntary banishment” echoes the language of Sewel and 
Bishop and connects the imaginary heroine more directly- 
v with Mary Dyer, who was once reprieved but upon a second 
€ return received the full penalty of the law.”® Her reprieve 
y \ came directly upon the intercession of a son, and the com- 
il a 
e 23 1, 168. 
n 24 Hutchinson, 168 and 173. 
25 General History of New England, in Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, Second Series, Volume vi (Boston, 1815), Chapter Lxv, 571. 
en 26 Neal, History of New England, 1, 295, 302, 304, and 311. 
iel 27 Sewel, 1, 409 and 412-413. 


28 Hutchinson, 1, 167 and 173, and-Neal, 1, 295. 
29 Sewel, 1, 335, and Hutchinson, 1, 171. 
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mutation of the death penalty to banishment upon her first 
return was widely noticed, though Sewel supplied the fullest 
and most partisan details. Hawthorne borrowed material 
from the Dyer and Horton accounts in having Catherine 
return to Boston after her banishment. 

But he wrote another identifying passage, touching upon 
her life before coming to New England : 
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... her voice had been already heard in many a land in Christen- 
dom; and she had pined in the cells of a Catholic Inquisition 
before she felt the lash and lay in the dungeons of the Puritans. 
Her mission had extended also to the followers of the Prophet, 
and from them she had received the courtesy and kindness which 
all the contending sects of our purer religion united to deny her. 
Her husband and herself had resided many months in Turkey, 
where even the Sultan’s countenance was gracious to them; in 
that pagan land, too, was Ilbrahim’s birthplace, and his oriental 
name was a mark of gratitude for the good deeds of an unbeliever. 


The Turkish portion of Catherine’s story, except for the 
husband and son, was compounded largely from Sewel’s notice 
of Mary Fisher.* The mention of the Spanish Inquisition 
was borrowed from his account of Catherine Evans,** a Quak- 
eress who suffered greatly at the hands of the friars. 

Thus the life-story of Catherine was largely reconstructed 
from details in Sewel about the careers of famous Quaker- 
esses, with additional items from other historical sources. 
The final creature had all the fire, all the zealot’s single- 
mindedness, all the devotion to the faith, all the submerg- 
ence of ordinary human concerns to the divine call that made 
her a representative Quaker figure. But she was no mere 
puppet, and Hawthorne did endow her with human frailty 
and human passion. 

The outstanding incident in connection with Catherine 
was her appearance in the meeting house. For such an item 


30 Sewel, 1, 318-319. 
81 Sewel, 1, 360-398. 
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Hawthorne could have found precedent in Quaker conduct 
as chronicled. by Daniel Neal. He described two women and 
T. Harris of Barbadoes as speaking aloud in the meeting- 
house at Boston and disturbing public worship, and cited 
the attempt of two men to speak in the church after ser- 
mons.*? Felt, Sewel, and Hutchinson chronicled such public 
disturbances, Sewel adding that the interruption by Sarah 
Gibbons and Dorothy Waugh occurred after the “lecture was 
ended.” ** 

For his interpretation of Catherine’s words in church as 
extravagant and malignant, Hawthorne could hardly have 
relied upon Sewel, though material for a rudimentary gen- 
eralization might have been found there; he possibly had in 
mind the language of Stevenson,™ or of Mary Prince*® and 
Humphrey Norton*® in their revilings of the magistrates, 
or more probably the graphic description of the frenzied 
Quaker style supplied in Cotton Mather’s Magnalia.** 

For her appearance in sackcloth and ashes, precedent was 
set by Catharine Chatham, cited by Bishop, who appeared at 
Boston clothed with sackcloth “as a sign of the indignation 
of the Lord coming upon you,” for which breach of civil 
peace she was cast into prison.** Granting that Hawthorne 
may not have scen Bishop, he could still have found prece- 
dent for the sackcloth appearance from Sewel. Daniel Baker 


32 Neal, 1, 302. The prototype of the preacher to whom she listened was 
either John Wilson, the high-priest of Boston, anti-Gortonist, who was repre- 
sented by Sewel and Bishop as taunting the death-victims for not uncovering, 
or Reverend John Norton, author of The Heart of England Rent (Sewel, 1, 
249, 288, and 419-420). See also the case of Charles Chauncey, minister at the 
College, (Sewel, 1, 246). 

83 Sewel, 1, 243. See the incident of Christopher Holder’s speaking in the 
meeting at Salem after the minister had finished (Sewel, 1, 218). Hutchinson 
refers to disturbances by Stevenson (1, 170) and Smith (1, 174). 

34 Sewel, 1, 284. 

35 Hutchinson, 1, 168, cites a letter of hers “filled with opprobrious stuff.” 

36 Baylies, 1, 32, and Hazard, Historical Collections, u, 558-560. 

87 Magnalia, 11, 530-531. 

38 Bishop, 273. Bishop was seven times referred to in the notes of Hutchin- 
son. If a copy was available, I think we may assume that Hawthorne would 
have consulted it. 
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appeared in the Catholic church at Gibraltar in sackcloth, 
shouting “Repentance!” with a loud voice.*® Presumably 
Hawthorne was familiar with the story of Margaret Brew- 
ster,” who marched into the Old South Church in 1677 
dressed in sackcloth, with ashes upon her head and her face 
blackened, an appearance which led Samuel Sewall to ex- 
claim: “Isaiah I: 12, 14!” 

One important aspect in Hawthorne’s interpretation of 
the Quaker woman was his representation of her as partly 
self-deluded. Hawthorne portrayed, it is true, the forces of 
opposition which aroused her: the hostile crowd at the 
church doors, the beldames and close-drawn shutters, a ser- 
mon specifically directed at the intruder. But if he height- 
ened the religious prejudice for the dramatic effect of conflict, 
he was not impressed by Inner Light; he recognized that indi- 
vidual passions were frequently confounded with piety, and 
that individual rage might be mistaken for the voice of God. 
Thus of Catherine he said: “...hatred and revenge now 
wrapped themselves in the garb of piety... her denuncia- 
tion had an almost hellish bitterness’: she gave vent to a 
“flood of malignity which she mistook for inspiration.” This 
is an interpretation which Hawthorne may have arrived at 
as a natural outcome of his theme. It may more logically 
be referred to Cotton Mather’s vigorous outburst against early 
Quaker abusiveness. 


39 Sewel, 1, 394. It is probably true that any attendant of a New England 
church in the nineteenth century would have heard enough of Old Testament 
“sackcloth and ashes” to have needed no historical incident. 

40 Hawthorne's reference to Mary Dyer’s protest against the authorities, 
in his Grandfather's Chair, Chapter vu, was apparently an attempt to capital- 
ize upon a familiar name. There is no warrant for believing she ever appeared 
in sackcloth. For model he may have had in mind Hannah Wright, who came 
from Long Island to warn the Boston magistrates to spill no more innocent 
blood (Sewel, 1, 418), or Margaret Brewster, of whose church appearance 
Hutchinson remarked (1, 174): “M. Brewster came in with her face smeared 
and as black as coal.” Notice of her performance he could have gained from 
tradition, from newspaper columns, or from the court records in Boston later 
cited by Joseph Besse, A Collection of the Sufferings of the People Called 
Quakers (London, 1753), 1, 260-263. 
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With a mother of such fanatic propensities, what would be 
the inevitable lot of her child, both in his emotional inheri- 
tance and in earthly affairs? What would be her concern for 
him and his future when her chief object in life was religious 
propaganda and protest? These were questions Hawthorne 
devotedly handled. 

From his brooding over the problem there emerged a typi- 
cal Hawthorne theme: real tragedy results when ambition— 
whether it be for personal advancement, for science, or for 
a cause—is allowed to trample upon the demands of normal 
instincts. There is little doubt that the earliest Quaker visi- 
tors to New England were afflicted with a martyr complex, 
and such Hawthorne understood it to have been in his por- 
trayal of single-mindedness overriding other human consid- 
erations. Catherine by her marriage vows had assumed 
family obligations and had a son of that union, yet she never 
allowed the maternal duties to absorb her energies as she 
moved through the world in the cause she so zealously ac- 
cepted. She adopted a design for living that was a product of 
an inner vanity, though connected with a sect whose creed, 
a generation later, at least, was one of humility. Thus the 
demands upon her she wore lightly, even her duties as 
mother, while she followed the “dictates of a wild fanati- 
cism.” Her enthusiasm for the life of the future and martyr- 
dom led her with “unbridled fanaticism” to violate the re- 
sponsibilities of life and to sever at times her earthly ties: 
Witness the result of the intransigent spirit of crusading: 
human affections outraged, human laws ignored, human lives 
sacrificed. Thus “The Gentle Boy” introduced a theme that 
Hawthorne later wrote large in “Egotism or the Bosom Ser- 
pent,” in “Rappaccini’s Daughter,” and in the Blithedale 
Romance, where reforming zeal is more concerned with the 
fulfillment of a private program than with the happy solu- 
tion of community problems. “The Gentle Boy” is the pre- 
study of this dominance of ambitious projects over human 
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concerns, of the ascendancy of head over heart. Perhaps this 
is one of the reasons for his special delight in it. 

Closely joined to this topic of fanaticism and ambition is 
the allied theme of prejudice by which the tragic implications 
of the story are enlarged. The distresses of the protagonists 
were heightened, Hawthorne was quick to suggest, by the 
dominance of prejudice in the community, both that which 
rises from ordinary human frailty and that which represents 
the quickening of human passion from controversial issues. 
In the account of Tobias Pearson, Hawthorne objectified the 
conflict between religious prejudice on one hand and com- 
passion on the other. It is a little difficult to imagine the per- 
sistence of prejudice to the extent that he describes, even 
though Ibrahim was represented as a lad at twelve firmly 
clinging to his family beliefs. The prospect of bringing a 
wanderer back to the fold might normally have allayed the 
intensity of feeling. Hawthorne recognized this paradox, 
and hence made clear that Pearson and his wife, despite his 
position, were somewhat suspect among the more bigoted 
Puritans as a couple upon whom God's judgment had fallen. 

When, therefore, through compassion he took in the 
Quaker lad, who clearly showed himself to be an able casuist, 
old suspicions began to stir against him: the odium of IIbra- 
him’s “stubbornness was shared in a large measure by the 
child’s protectors,” and this spirit of prejudice and the in- 
sults to which it gave rise greatly irritated Pearson and 
“became imperceptible but powerful workers towards an end 
which his most secret thought had not yet whispered.” In 
short, the community persecution, especially that which 
brought on Ilbrahim’s misfortune, had the final effect of 
driving those who had compassion in their hearts into the 
ranks of the oppressed, partly by the forces of hostility it 
evoked, partly by the recoiling from the excessive cruelty 
of co-religionists. 

Pearson became “assimilated with the enthusiasts” after 
his position of honor in the community was lost to him. 
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Thereafter, he was a visionary; he suffered whippings and im- 
prisonment; he lost his wealth by fines; he was reduced to 
“danger, want, and nakedness.” ** 

The prejudice against Ibrahim was objectified in the ac- 
tion of playground companions whose savagery was that of 
small boys in whom violent emotions had undergone no 
sublimation.*? From the comments of their elders the lads 
developed animosities that turned them into cruel persecu- 
tors. From the group—but especially from one lad of “moral 
obliquity”—Ilbrahim received both physical and spiritual 
hurt which sent his sensitive spirit into a decline, for where 
he expected kindness he found abuse. By playing up this 
prejudice Hawthorne was able to introduce what was to 
become a second favorite theme, that of isolation. The cen- 
tral tragedy was the result of human passions and prejudice 
separating honest souls from community fellowship. The 
innocents upon whom the shadow of guilt had fallen were 
truly pathetic. They had not of their own acts brought on 
their state, nor could they by any honorable action dissolve 
prejudice. Thus the guilt of Ilbrahim’s father attached itself 
both to the lad and to his defender; and nought but time 
could end the bitter feeling aroused. Tragedy, instead of 
being an ironical accident by which poignancy was evoked, 
was thus the result of settled human habits, and could not 
be swept away except by some spring-flood rising in the soul 
of the sensitive. Upon both Ilbrahim and Pearson suspicion. 
deepened until its weight bore one of them to the grave and 
the other into the ranks of the despised. 

In summary, the story is not only a pre-study of later tales 
in which the zeal of the individual leads him to override 
what in his circumstances should have been the demands of 


41 Best single model for Pearson in his role of long-sufferer was Edward 
Wharton. See Mayo’s note in Hutchinson, 1, 171; also, Sewel, 1, 410, 414, 416, 
and 417. 

42 In the Scarlet Letter, Chapters v and vi, Hawthorne has two passages, 
descriptive of the cruelty of the children in taunting Hester and Pearl, which 
are comparable to these earlier sections in “The Gentle Boy.” 
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higher human nature, but a study early in Hawthorne's 
career of the theme of isolation, in this case the result of 
human prejudice and bitterness, and issuing not merely in 
loneliness and separation, pangs of longing and despair, but 
in death. Hawthorne loved these outcasts of society, and by 
portraying the extension of prejudice from Ilbrahim to 
Pearson broadened his idea of human loneliness to the point 
where no reader of “The Gentle Boy” could escape it. 

In his treatment of these themes no great number of inci- 
dents was introduced. Hawthorne referred to his own stories 
as shadowy-stuff concocted from unreality. But ““The Gentle 
Boy” makes clear a consistent principle in his tales, that while 
incident was not and could not be ignored, it had both an 
inner and an outward significance; it became important only 
as it objectified or gave outward form to an inner conflict 
of heart and head or the travail of the spirit. The story is true 
to the temper of the time, both in the stout rallying of people 
to the authorities in attempting to assert their jurisdiction 
and in the leavening power of Quakerism among the suscept- 
ible; at the same time the tale focuses the attention upon 
imaginary characters drawn with originality by a skilled 
storyteller. Consequently, “The Gentle Boy” combines the 
actual and the fanciful, and each is enriched in accordance 
with Hawthorne’s own formula by the presence of the other. 











THE FIRST EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


GEORGE MCKEE ELSEY 


half century after his graduation from Harvard College, 

Henry Adams wrote, in The Education of Henry 
Adams, that “the four years passed at college were, for his 
purposes, wasted.”” Calmly he wrote that Harvard had made 
no intellectual impression on him, that the minds of its stu- 
dents were blank, and that the college functioned only to 
create a social type. Since his own social position was beyond 
improvement, the effect of four years in Cambridge was 
“negative and in some ways mischievous.” He got nothing 
from his classmates, he said, and little more from his mas- 
ters, who succeeded only in pushing him through “libraries 
of volumes which he forgot even to their title pages.” Har- 
vard gave him no ideals and no aspirations; it only made him 
“well aware that he could not succeed as a scholar.” These 
are the strictures of Adams in his last autobiography, and 
they are, perhaps, as widely known as any other of the pun- 
gent sentences of the Education.* 

But Henry Adams on his Commencement Day had none 
of the thoughts concerning Harvard of the Henry Adams in 
the Education. On that day, 21 July, 1858, he wrote his first 
autobiography. In the Class Book of 1858 he carved in his 
precise hand the story of his first twenty years.* It was the 
custom for Harvard seniors to write their autobiographies in 
a folio volume of class records, and Adams, faithfully obedi- 
ent to the instructions of the class secretary, gave his pedigree, 
his preparation for Harvard, and an account of his under- 
graduate years. These were, he wrote, “infinitely pleasanter” 
than any he had known before, and he looked back with 
pleasure on the activities of his four years. 


1 The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1918), Chapter tv, “Harvard 


College,” 54-69, passim. 
2 “Class Book of 1858,” in the Harvard University Archives, 25-27. 
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The points of greatest interest in this essay are two state- 
ments near its end, “My immediate object is to become a 
scholar,” and “My wishes are for a quiet and a literary life, 
as I believe that to be the happiest and in this country not 
the least useful.”* Adams declared in the Education that, 
on leaving college, he was certain he could not become a 
scholar,* but here is positive evidence to confute him. Al- 
though he did not gain high rank at Harvard,° by his senior 
year he was alive to the importance of scholarship and study, 
he realized his earlier errors, and he had resolved, as he wrote 
in the Class Book, “to become a scholar.” He had learned at 
Harvard that students entered college with no standards of 
taste in literature and that it took them four years to learn. 
They were, he said, leaving at the point where they should 
enter. In “Reading in College,” an essay in the Harvard 
Magazine, he pled for more serious and scholarly reading.* 
This was not idle chatter on his part; he practised his preach- 
ing, and on his graduation he had a library of two hundred 
and twenty volumes of English, French, Latin, and American 
literature, many of them carefully annotated.? When he 
pointed to the rise in general estimation of the “digger,” he 
was expressing his own realization of the importance of schol- 
astic work.* He confessed simply, “I have learned, too, how- 
ever late, that College rank is not a humbug, as some pre- 
tend; also, that nothing can be done without study, though 
some suppose that ‘smartness’ is sufficient.” * 

Realization of the significance of scholarship came late in 
the Harvard career, but Adams had pursued his ideal of a 
~~ 8 See below, page 684. 

4 Education, 66. 

5 According to his own statement, he was graded “precisely in the 
middle” of his class. Education, 60. 

6 “Reading in College,” Harvard Magazine, m (October, 1857), 309-317. 
See also “My Old Room,” Harvard Magazine, u (September, 1856), 296. 

7 In August, 1858, he compiled a catalogue of his library which has 
been printed by Max I. Baym, in The Colophon, New Series, m (Autumn, 
1938), 483-489. 

8 “Reading in College,” 312. 
9 “My Old Room,” 295. 
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“literary life” from the beginning. In the one literary journal 
which the college boasted, the fledgling had tried his wings 
in the spring of his freshman year, with an article on the only 
handsome building in the Yard, Holden Chapel. In the suc- 
ceeding three years he wrote eleven articles and notices for 
the Harvard Magazine,” and by the senior year his essays 
set forth the doctrine of hard work, the values of a college 
education, and the foolishness of collegiate societies. In con- 
demning the club system, Adams advocated consolidation of 
the Greek-letter societies into one central Club which should 
be the “rendezvous for the ability of three Classes,” sponsoring 
literature and libraries in place of factions and feuds.™! He 
believed this to be the only true function of a college organi- 
zation, and he put his belief into practice by joining only 
clubs which had at least literary pretensions. 

The first of these was the Institute of 1770, a sophomore 
literary and debating society. Elected an “editor” with the 
duty of writing to entertain the group, Adams made his bow 
so effectively that the secretary, noted for astringent and un- 
grammatical appraisals, wrote, “Mr. Adams read but three 
pieces, one of prose, one poetical, and an editorial. Each of 
these productions were excellent of their kind and were re- 
ceived by the society in a manner which must have been 
highly gratifying to the editor.” ** Adams's “Allegories,” 
“Effusions,” and “manly and forcible lectures” were received 
enthusiastically for the rest of the year by the audience he. 
was later to describe as distinguished only by its want of 
enthusiasm and its calmness.'* 

The wit which made Adams a popular member of the 
Institute won him a place in the upperclass Hasty Pudding 
Club, something more of a literary society then than now. 


10 A list of these is printed in J. T. Adams, Henry Adams (New York 
1933), 213-214. . 

11 “College Politics,” Harvard Magazine, m (May, 1857), 144. 

12 “Secretary's Records of the Institute of 1770,” 28 September, 1855, in 
Harvard University Archives. 

13 Education, 56 and 69. 
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After a roughhouse initiation, he was elected “Krokodeilos,” 
or “Social Alligator,” of the Club, in which his function, as 
in the Institute, was the entertainment of the brethren. The 
extremely lively verse he wrote for this purpose, like that of 
an earlier Alligator, James Russell Lowell, would have re- 
quired a great deal of editing to be read outside the Pudding 
rooms. In addition to these more or less literary efforts, 
Adams directed and acted in a number of plays, including, 
of course, the perennial Pudding favorites of the period, The 
Rivals and Lend Me Five Shillings. 

For his professors Adams wrote little more than was re- 
quired of him, for as he once frankly wrote in the Harvard 
Magazine, “We do that which is given us to do... with a 
schoolboy’s desire to do as little as possible.” ” By the senior 
year, when his attitude had changed, he wrote an essay for 
the Bowdoin Prize competition, “St. Paul and Seneca,” which 
was awarded a prize for its literary merit."* The honor which 
Adams prized most highly, however, came from his class- 
mates, who elected him their Class Day Orator. This was a 
recognition of his achievements in literature, such as they 
were, and his fitness to speak for the class. It was a compli- 
ment, he said, “which pleased and gratified me more than 
any other which I have received,” and pride in it persisted 
long after its meaning was obscured."* 

Thus, in the college existing only to create a social type, 
where the work of four years could easily be done in four 
months,"* Henry Adams cultivated the ideal of a literary 
and a scholarly career. The gentle cynicism of the Education 


14 The records of the Hasty Pudding Club are on deposit in the Harvard 
University Archives. For Adams's activities, see the Secretary's records for 
1856-1858, and the volume labeled “Social Alligator and Gridiron, 1848-1858,” 
which contains his contributions as Krokodeilos to the “Minor Poetry” of Har- 
vard. 

15 “My Old Room,” 296. 

16 This essay, which has not been printed, is in the “Bowdoin Prize 
Dissertations,” x1v, No. 299, in the Harvard University Archives. 

17 A copy of the Class Day Oration is in the “Class Book of 1858,” 805-818. 
18 Education, 60. 
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cannot hide the author's early ambitions, nor can biographers 
prove that these were due to a hereditary lust for power. 


Henry Brooks ApAms?? 


I was born in the city of Boston, Massachusetts, on the six- 
teenth of February, 1838. My father, Charles Francis Adams be- 
gan life as a lawyer, but soon gave up practising and has since 
lived on his property. My mother’s maiden name was Brooks and 
it was from one of her brothers that died before I was born, that 
I received my own name, Henry Brooks. 

Any person who wishes to examine my genealogy, can easily 
do so by referring to the first volume of the Life and Works of 
John Adams, edited by Charles Francis Adams; or by examining 
Drake’s Antiquarian Register, in which there is somewhere an 
article tracing my descent back to some family in Wales. The 
subject, however, is, as yet, and is likely to remain, very much 
open to conjecture. It is too long to introduce here. 

My mother was the youngest daughter of Peter Chardon Brooks 
of Boston. The genealogy of the Brooks family has also been 
printed, I believe. 

Any number of my ancestors and relatives have graduated, 
and the latter are yearly graduating at this Collge. The list would 
be too long to introduce here. 

I have never resided in any other places than Boston in the 
winter, and Quincy in the summer of every year. In the year 
1852 or thereabouts, Mr Epes Sargent Dixwell established a 
private school in a house in Boylston Place, Boston. My father 
had intended that I should have gone to the Latin School, and 
I had been examined and admitted, the year before, but objec- 
tions were made, on account of my father’s residing and paying 
taxes out of town, and accordingly I never joined; but was one 
of Mr Dixwell’s first scholars. Mr David B. Tower had fitted 
me for the Latin School. 

I entered College as a Freshman, in regular course. My life 
before that time had been very retired and quiet. I never was 


19 Printed with the kind permission of Charles Francis Adams, Esq., and 
the Harvard University Library. 
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strong enough to fight, along with other boys, though, my health 
has always been excellent, so long as I can remember. In College 
I have had an infinitely pleasanter time than I ever had before, 
the talk of “school-boy pleasures” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I do not believe it would be possible to pass four pleasanter 
years. 

I have known very few real troubles; and most of those sprung 
from my own faults. In College I have had many friends and no 
enemies that I know of. If my life here has not been so useful 
as it might, neither has it been so hurtful. 

I have not gained high rank; nor often stood below the first 
half of my Class. I never tried for any College honors except one; 
the Bowdoin Prize English Dissertation of this year, for which 
I wrote and obtained a second prize. At the beginning of the 
last term, my Class-mates elected me as their Orator for our 
Class-Day; a compliment which pleased and gratified me more 
than any other which I ever received, or, probably, ever shall 
receive. 

Having now come to the end of the Course, and feeling no 
immediate necessity of making money, it is probable that I shall 
soon go to Europe, where I hope and expect to work harder 
than I have ever worked at Harvard. My immediate object is to 
become a scholar, and master of more languages than I pretend to 
know now. Ultimately it is most probable that I shall study and 
practise law, but where and to what extent is as yet undecided. 
My wishes are for a quiet and a literary life, as I believe that to 
be the happiest and in this country not the least useful. 

Henry Brooks ADAMS. 
Commencement Day, 21% July, 1858. 
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SALEM OPENS AMERICAN TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


JAMES DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


= the Revolution many efforts were made to interest 
Salem people in inland expansion. The town’s own pre-war 
projects at Lyndeboro and Amherst in New Hampshire, and 
New Salem in Massachusetts, were eager to have more settlers. 
The upper Connecticut Valley was opening up. The Ohio coun- 
try was attracting notice and soon to attract more. Hon. Timothy 
Pickering had received for his distinguished war services grants 
in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, and would have been glad 
to have his fellow-townsmen join him. Maine had become a safe 
place to settle, and the call for immigrants thither was growing. 

All attempts at inland expansion, however, could not divert 
Salem from her pursuit of manifest destiny on the ocean, which 
was to carry her name and that of the United States to every 
corner of the world. The town was just one long street, and every 
side lane ran down to the water and stopped. Men were not sup- 
posed to come back till they had sailed out into the world. Even 
while the old pre-war trade was failing and voyages were shifting 
and uncertain, there were signs of new life and new possibilities, 
if men could have recognized them, in that vast world down 
behind the horizon. The newspapers sensed the situation. “We 
have, at an earlier period than the most sanguine Whig could 
have expected or even hoped, or than the most inveterate Tory 
feared, every pleasing prospect of a very extensive commerce 
with the most distant parts of the Globe,” wrote the editor of the 
Salem Gazette. 

The first attempt of the Salem merchants to open up a more 
extensive trade was with the Baltic ports, and the lure was the 
need of materials for shipbuilding, in the shape of iron, hemp, 
cordage, duck, and canvas. There had been no trade from the 
colonies to Russia before the Revolution, and ships from Salem 


1 Salem Gazette, August 21, 1783. 
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and Beverly were the first to display the Stars and Stripes in the 
Baltic. 

In June, 1783, the ship Commerce, a former Cabot privateer 
of Beverly, sailed for Newfoundland; where she went next is 
not evident from the records, but on October 4, 1784, she came 
sailing in from St. Petersburg, though last from Elsinore in Den- 
mark.? On May 17, 1784, the ship Sebastian, also probably a 
Cabot privateer, cleared for St. Petersburg. Nearly a year later 
she was at Martinique under a different captain,’ but apparently 
she never came back to Salem. These Cabot sailings seem to have 
been more or less accidental. Even during the war their privateer 
Rambler had been in Gothenburg.* 

All this, however, still leaves the honor of the first direct voyage 
from Salem to Russia to Captain Nehemiah Buffington of the 
bark Light Horse, owned by Elias Hasket Derby, which sailed 
June 15, 1784, for St. Petersburg. She was an English-built vessel 
of nearly 300 tons, captured during the war and bought by Mr. 
Derby. Her cargo was sugar, and vessel and cargo were estimated 
to be worth {8000.5 She reached Cronstadt safely but apparently 
found only a limited market for sugar, which had to be sold at 
a loss. The return cargo was hemp, canvas, duck, and iron, all 
commodities needed in America for shipbuilding and valuable 
for export. The agents in St. Petersburg wrote advising against 
sending large cargoes of goods or commodities and recommended 
drafts on London as the best medium of purchase.* This first 
voyage was not particularly successful because of the loss on the 
sugar, but it brought to Salem a knowledge of what to take to 
Russia and other Baltic ports and started a very profitable trade. 

Another pioneer in the Russian trade was the brig Hector, 
commanded by John Little, who had been in command of the 
privateer Cato when she beat off three British privateers. The 
Hector cleared December 27, 1783, for Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, probably to load rice, and returned in the following October 

2 Salem Gazette, October 5, 1784. This voyage appears not to be men- 
tioned in K. W. Porter, The Jacksons and the Lees (Cambridge, 1937). 

3 Salem Gazette, April 5, 1785. 

4 Freeman Hunt, Lives of American Merchants (New York, 1858), i, 374. 

5 MS Letter, E. H. Derby to Lane, Son, & Frazer, June, 1784. 


6 Essex Institute MSS., Letter of Gale, Hill, and Carzalet of Cronstadt to 
E. H. Derby. 
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direct from St. Petersburg. She made the same circuit in 1786- 
1787. The brig Hope cleared May 30, 1785, for St. Petersburg 
but never returned under the same captain, if at all. The Light 
Horse made a voyage to St. Petersburg via Martinique in 1785 
and a direct one in 1786. The ship Astrea made the round trip 
in 1787, as did the brigs William and Henry, Hind, and Cato." 
Probably the first two of these then belonged to William Gray, 
Jr., as they certainly did later. The Cato may have been the old 
Cabot privateer of that name, but Henry Elkins, who commanded 
her at that time, usually owned a large interest in the ships he 
sailed. It is possible that the Cato did not go beyond Gothenburg; 
anyway, the good captain found there a female in distress who 
professed to have been carried away from Norfolk, Virginia, by 
a captain from Waterford, Ireland, whence she escaped to Goth- 
enburg. Captain Henry Elkins brought her home, and after a 
few days at Captain Gibaut’s, she left with Captain Dennis in 
the schooner Fanny for Chesapeake Bay. Her name was Jude 
Wilkie Hiscomb, and she was perhaps the first symptom in Amer- 
ica of the emancipated female!* 

In that same year the brig Hector had a most exciting adven- 
ture at Marstrand, which reflected great credit on American 
courage and seamanship. A Swedish ship was wrecked at the 
mouth of the harbor in a terrific blow, but all its crew reached 
the shore except the mate, who was left in a most perilous posi- 
tion. All the Swedish boats which attempted the rescue failed, 
and the Americans were offered a large reward to make the 
attempt. They declined the reward, but six men and the mate 
started out at once, rescued the Swedish mate, and declined all - 
compensation. The governor, however, presented the American 
mate in charge of the rescue boat with a large gold spoon and each 
of his men with a silver one and gave them the freedom of the 
city at all hours-a privilege not then granted to everyone.® After 
this brilliant feat, which gave American seamen a reputation 
for courage and generosity in the Scandinavian countries, and 
after having completed at least three round trips to the Baltic, 


7 J. D. Phillips, “Salem Ocean Borne Commerce 1783-1784,” Essex Insti- 
tute Historical Collections, Lxxv, 239 et seq. 
8 The Diary of William Bentley (Salem, 1905), 1, 71. 
9 Salem Mercury, January 1, 1788. 
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the Hector was wrecked on Christmas Day, 1788, on a little voy- 
age to Virginia. Ship and cargo became a total loss, though for- 
tunately Captain Lewis and his men got ashore. 

There were at least nineteen voyages to the Baltic before the 
end of the year 1790. Sometimes they went direct, and sometimes 
they collected cargo in the southern states or the West Indies. 
Two or three ships visited Spanish ports on their way, and at 
least one touched in Ireland. The Hector, the Light Horse, and 
the Astrea all made two or more voyages, but the rest made one 
each. 

The ships for the Baltic, if they were going to Charleston or 
to the West Indies to pick up cargo, often left as early as Janu- 
ary; but those making the direct voyage sailed in March or early 
April, to avail themselves of the ice-free season in the northern 
waters, and were gone only six or seven months as an average, 
though the Astrea made St. Petersburg and return in just under 
five months in 1787, and the Cato made the round trip to Goth- 
enburg in four months and a half. Most of the ships got home in 
October or November. 

The first few voyages were all to St. Petersburg, but as time 
went on more of the vessels turned around at Gothenburg. The 
cargoes they brought were always the same: iron in bars, slit 
iron in great quantities, bundles of hemp, bales of hemp, cordage 
and cables, duck and more duck, canvas, and bagging. All this was 
excellent for shipping, the heavy iron for ballast down on the 
keel, and the lighter, bulkier cargo to fill the space above. 

The Salem ships not only were the first to trade in the Baltic 
but they pushed their ventures vigorously. They devised the three- 
cornered voyage, to collect the tar, turpentine, rice, sugar, and 
tobacco needed for the trade without bringing them to Salem. 
The credit for starting lay with the Cabots and Elias Hasket 
Derby, but William Gray, John Fiske, William Orne, Simon 
Forrester, and Joseph White were early on the field. Among the 
early captains beside those mentioned were John Beckford, Ben- 
jamin Hodges, Thomas Simmons, and James Worsley. The ships 
did not visit as many ports as might have been expected, but they 
did visit Copenhagen, Stockholm, Elsinore, and Marstrand, as 
well as Gothenburg and St. Petersburg—which meant the port 
of Cronstadt. 
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This Russian and Baltic trade continued with great vigor and 
activity for the next fifteen years. Great cargoes of the products 
of the southern states, like tar, turpentine, tobacco, and rice; 
tea, spices, and pepper which had been brought from the far 
East; and New England rum and provisions were exchanged for 
hemp, cordage, iron, and sailcloth. It was a trade of great profit 
to the whole country, but the increasing war chaos in Europe 
and especially the Jeffersonian Embargo policy dealt it a blow 
from which it never recovered, and it declined rapidly after 1807. 
After the War of 1812 only a few vessels arrived from Russia, 
mostly consigned to the great Salem merchant, Joseph Peabody. 
The arrival of the last vessel from Russia, the ship Eclipse, in 
1843, closed another chapter in the history of Salem commerce.’® 


EMILY DICKINSON PARALLELS 


MARY ELIZABETH BAREBOT 


| his admirable biography of Emily Dickinson Professor 

Whicher has pointed out, properly, that her poetry “is not 
derivable from her reading”! and that certain resemblances to 
be noted in a number of New England authors of the period are 
“due to the fact that all were responsive to the spirit of the 
time.” 2 

It might be reasonably expected, however, that the man who 
had the greatest influence upon her life should also exert some 
influence upon her writing. That Emily owned and prized as 


10 References, aside from those cited above, S. W. Phillips and A. Frank 
Hitchings, “Ship Registers of Salem and Beverly,” Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, Lxxrx, 185, ff; C. S. Osgood and H. M. Batchelder, Historical 
Sketch of Salem (Salem, 1879); J. B. Felt, Annals of Salem (second edition, 
Salem, 1845), Volume 1; contemporary newspapers, especially the Massachu- 
setts Gazette of Boston and the Salem Gazette, Mercury, and Chronicle and 
Essex Advertiser; and the manuscripts of the Essex Institute at Salem. 
especially the great collection of Derby papers. 

1 George Frisbie Whicher, This Was a Poet (New York, 1938; herein- 
after, “Whicher”), 224. 
2 Whicher, 199. 
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“a sorrowful treasure” * the sermons of the Reverend Charles 
Wadsworth we know from her letters; that she must have con- 
stantly read and reread them—probably often in pamphlet form 
as they were issued—goes without saying. As Professor Whicher 
has indicated, “Many of his ideas and opinions she fully shared. 
At times the similarity of expression, even allowing for a com- 
mon source in religious literature, is so close as to be striking.” 4 
Whether the minister’s work had an influence upon that of his 
“scholar” is, of course, difficult to determine; yet an investiga- 
tion of available copies of his sermons yields a few rather interest- 
ing verbal parallels: 
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1. The value of a gem is not in its 
composition, but in its crystal- 


As carbon in the coal 


lization. Even the diamond is 
com mainly of carbon, 
and differs from the black coal 
of our furnaces only in this 
mysterious transfiguration. . . . 
But the spiritual man _ has, 
through gracious crystalliza- 
tion, become a gem, reflecting 
Divine light, and thus fitted 
for a diadem.5 


. ...suddenly the whole scene 
was aflame with the lightning, 
and by the terrible gleam he 
saw close on his weather-bow, 
and within hail, a great ship 
bearing down upon him.... 
That flash of lightning saved 
him. And sometimes I do not 
doubt God uses this spasmodic 
piety to alarm the ungodly... 


And carbon in the gem 
Are one, and yet—the 
former 
Were dull for diadem. 
(425, lxxxiii)*® 


The soul’s distinct con- 
nection 

With immortality 

Is best disclosed by danger, 
Or quick calamity,— 


As lightning on a landscape 

Exhibits sheets of place 

Not yet suspected but for 
flash 


3 Mabel Loomis Todd, editor, Letters of Emily Dickinson (New York, 


1931), 344- 


4 Whicher, 112. 





5 Charles Wadsworth, Sermons (Philadelphia, 1882; hereinafter, “Sermons 
I”), 77- 

6 Citations fom Emily Dickinson are from The Collected Poems of Emily 
Dickinson (Boston, 1937), edited by Martha Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred 
Leete Hampson. 
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a man’s piety ...at long inter- 
vals... may flash and roar like 
a fearful thunderbolt, and flood 
the whole landscape with an 
awful splendor. . . .7 


3. There were buds, and green 


leaves, and early blossoms, amid 
the mighty branches; but, alas, 
the unripened fruit was shaken 
by convulsions, and fell as the 

tree casteth her untimely 
figs! But at last, in this western 
world, the fruits of true Lib- 
erty seem ripening in the sun- 
shine.* 


4. As the shell ever breaks around 


the young bird’s sprouting 
plumes and strengthening pin- 
ions. . . .® 


5. ---you may regard...the 


ocean...and the lightning, 
and the murmuring stream, 
and the roaring thunder .. . as 
nothing else than God’s good- 
ful and glorious thoughts, ex- 
pressed physically . . . or uttered 
musically in the voices of the 
universe.!° 


6. So that when its [the flower’s] 


petals fall away, it is only as 
the removal of the scaffolding 
from a perfected temple!" 


7 Sermons I, 105-106. 


And bolt and suddenness. 
(335, cill) 


Revolution is the pod 

Systems rattle from; 

When the winds of Will 
are stirred, 

So of Liberty. 


Left inactive on the stalk, 
All its purple fled, 
Revolution shakes it 

For test if it be dead. 


(290, xxx) 


Still at the egg-life, 
Chafing the shell. . . . 


(430, xci) 


Omnipotence had not a 
tongue: 

His lisp is Lightning and 
the Sun, 

His conversation with the 
Sea. (419, lxxii) 


Just such a retrospect 
Hath the perfected life, 
A past of plank and nail, 
And slowness,—then the 
scaffolds drop— 
Affirming it a soul. 
(230, xxvi) 


8 Charles Wadsworth, The Feast of Harvest (Philadelphia, 1858), 18. 


9 The Feast of Harvest, 31. 


10 Charles Wadsworth, Sermons (New York and San Francisco, 1869; here- 


inafter, Sermons II), 2-3. 
11 Sermons II, 362. 
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7. Why, look ye! Far away over I cross till I am weary 
the desert, up where the moun- A mountain in my mind, 
tains are piercing the skies, More mountains, then a 


shine the palaces of immortal- sea, more seas, 
ity! And if we attain to them And then a desert find. 
in triumph at all, these deserts (432, xciv) 


must be traversed, these stormy I did <i the 
waters crossed, these mountains ad mot reach thee, 
ascended!?2 But my feet slip nearer 
every day; 
Three Rivers and a Hill to 
cross, 
One Desert and a Sea... . 
(272, cxlvi) 


It is interesting to observe, also, without attaching undue sig- 
nificance to their importance, certain images recurrent in both 
writers. Emily’s metaphor of heaven as a schoolroom where “I 
shall know why, when time is over, / And I have ceased to won- 
der why” (174, xxxix), finds an echo in Wadsworth’s similar 
figure of “God's school-room” and his assurance that “We shall 
understand things better by and by, when eternity flings its full 
light on the page of our scholarship!” 1* Again, her metaphor of 
remorse as a “superior spectre” haunting the “corridors” and 
“cellars” of the soul (188, lxix, and 339, cxi) is similarly expressed 
in Wadsworth’s image of conscience, “a spectral and unbidden 
guest,” stalking “in weird power through the chambers of the 
soul.” 1* Likewise her theme of life as setting a “goal” that even 
in Eternity will be a challenge to continued endeavor (29, Ixi) 
is often recurrent in Wadsworth and provides the subject of an 
entire sermon; “...a labor lifelong and intense as the racer’s 
struggling toward the goal! ... When eternal ages have rolled 
on their great course, still ‘things to come’ will be yours ...new 
anthems to be sung—new heights to be soared. ...” 1 

Somewhat impressive, also, is Wadsworth’s use of several of 
Emily Dickinson’s favorite words: “diadem,” no less than thirty 
times, “adamant,” almost as often, “pilgrim,” and “thirst.” 

12 Sermons II, 32. 

18 Sermons II, 13. 

14 Sermons II, 64 ff. 


15 Sermons II, 29. 
16 Sermons II, 34-35. 
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Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of the men who came within 
Emily Dickinson's “circumference,” also appears to have exerted 
some influence upon her writing. That she was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Higginson’s work is unmistakably shown in her let- 
ters. She asks him once about an article he has written: “. . . per- 
haps the only one you wrote that I never knew.” 1” In the last 
decade of her life she twice paid him high tribute. “It is still as 
distinct as paradise, the opening of your first book,” she writes 
in 1876. “It was mansions, nations, kinsmen, too, to me.... 
Though inaudible to you, I have long thanked you.” #* Again, 
three years later: “... your pages and Shakespeare's, like Ophir, 
remain.” ' It is not surprising, then, to discover echoes of Hig- 
ginson in her poetry. A more exhaustive study would probably 
be fruitful, for the examination of a very small body of his work 
yields several resemblances.” 

The most marked of these is her treatment of a passage in 
Outdoor Papers, which, along with his Malbone, Higginson 
noted upon the parlor table on the occasion of his first visit to 
the Dickinson home. With characteristic awareness of the dra- 
matic possibilities afforded in the slight episode, she extends the 
idea, developing it into a vivid image of a laboratory experiment: 


Precisely at half-past three a song At half-past three a single 
sparrow above our heads gave bird 

one liquid trill, so inexpressibly Unto a silent sky 

sudden and delicious, that it Propounded but a single 
seemed to set to music every atom term 

of freshness and fragrance that Of cautious melody. 
Nature holds; then the spell was half f -_ 
broken, and the whole shore and At half-past four, experi- 


: a ment 
lake were vocal with song. Had subjugated test, 


And lo! her silver principle 
Supplanted all the rest. 


At half-past seven, element 
Nor implement was seen, 
And place was where the 


17 Todd, 289. : presence was, 
18 Todd, 303. Circumference between. 
19 Todd, 313. (66, iii) 


20 See also Whicher, 221-222. 
21 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Out-Door Papers (Boston, 1863), 273. 
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It seems possible, too, that Higginson’s Prelude to Malbone may 
have been the source for another image: 


One learns, in growing older, that No romance sold unto, 

no fiction can be so strange nor Could so enthrall a man 
appear so improbable as would As the perusal of 

the simple truth....For no man __ His individual one. 

of middle age can dare trust him- "Tis fiction’s to dil 

self to portray life in its full in- aS Rea 6 awe 
tensity, as he has studied or To plausibility an 
shared it; he must resolutely set 0%” novel, when ‘tis small 
aside as indescribable the things ,“n0Ugh 

most worth describing, and must © credit,—'tisn’t true! 


expect to be charged with exag- (225, xii) 
geration, even when he tells the 
rest.22 


True, the idea here is no uncommon one; but the possibility 
that this reference might have been at the root of her poem is sup- 
ported by one of her letters, indicating that the passage made a 
deep impression upon her: “Candor, my preceptor, is the only 
wile. Did you not teach me that yourself in the ‘prelude’ to 
“Malbone’?” 24 

Again, there is a tantalizing similarity between the following 
images: 


Busy bees go humming past, Like trains of cars on tracks 


straight as arrows, express-freight- of plush 

trains from one blossoming copse _I hear the level bee: 

to another.** A jar across the flowers 
goes.... 


(100, Ixv) 


And it is almost inevitable, in coming upon his praise of the 
“immortal bequest” of books,” to recall her terming them a 


22 Higginson, Malbone: An Oldport Romance (Boston, 1869), 2. Although 
Miss Pollitt quotes this passage in illustrating the similarity of thought 
shared by the two writers, she makes no mention of its marked resemblance 
to Emily Dickinson's imagery. Josephine Pollitt, Emily Dickinson: The Human 
Background of Her Poetry (New York, 1930), 224. 

23 Todd, 297. 

24 Higginson, Out-Door Papers, 27%. 

25 Out-Door Papers, 336. 
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“bequest of wings” (13, xxi); to note how her sustained image 
of the pine as a sea (309, lvii) apparently echoes his comparison, 
likewise sustained, of the pine to “her half-brother, the ocean, 
whose voice she shares”;*® and to wonder whether her rather 
unusual metaphor of “pianos in the woods” (73, xiv) reverts to 
his image: “...the bluebird and his ash-colored mate... are 
always nicely dressed before sitting down to the piano”;?* “. . . his 
note ...seems a sort of piano-adaptation ...of the rich notes of 
the thrushes.” 2% 

It is in no spirit of derogatory criticism of Emily Dickinson's 
imaginative powers that resemblances to other authors have 
here been suggested. Some of these resemblances give the impres- 
sion that, in her immensely receptive and active mind, she is 
revolving a new idea derived from her reading and registering, 
like marginal notes, her reaction to it. Certain instances of very 
marked similarity—as “At Half-past Three,” for example—appar- 
ently reflect a frank attempt at a verse-exercise of a friend’s idea— 
perhaps an attempt she anticipated showing to the original 
author as a subtle little joke. That she ever consciously plagiarized 
with serious intent is irreconcilable with her fine sense of integ- 
rity, evidenced by a scrupulous acknowledgment in a letter to 
Higginson: “I marked a line in one verse, because I met it after 
I made it, and never consciously touch a paint mixed by another 
person.” 2° That she sometimes unconsciously used others’ ideas 
or phrases which had been absorbed into the rich depth of her 
mind appears evident; but always these “echoes” bear unmis- 
takably the characteristic stamp of her original style. Moreover, 
as Emerson says: “Thought is the property of him who can 
entertain it; and of him who can adequately place it. A certain 
awkwardness marks the use of borrowed thoughts; but, as soon 
as we have learned what to do with them, they become our 
own.” % “Borrowed” or not, Emily Dickinson’s images are pre- 
eminently her own. And “one is ready to declare,” with Howells, 

26 Out-Door Papers, 238-239. 

27 Out-Door Papers, 242. 

28. Out-Door Papers, 309. 

29 Higginson, Carlyle* Li Laugh and Other Surprises (Boston, 1909), Chapter 
XIX, 247-283, “Emily Dickinson.” 

30 Edward Waldo Emerson, editor, The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Centenary Edition; Boston, 1903), 1v, “Shakespeare,” 198. 
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“that the utterance of this most singular and authentic spirit 
would have been the same if there had never been an Emerson 
or a Blake [and, it might be added, a Higginson or—as far as 
stylistic indebtedness is concerned—a Wadsworth] in the 
world.” 31 


LETTERS OF A YOUNG GEOGRAPHER 
SUBMITTED BY LEONARD TWINEM 


— following excerpts are from a youthful correspondence 
between Jedidiah Morse (1761-1826), author of texts on 
geography and later protagonist of Calvinistic orthodoxy in 
Massachusetts, and John Cotton Smith (1765-1845), of Sharon, 
Connecticut, who became the last Federalist governor of his state, 
from 1812 to 1817. The two were classmates in the Class of 1783 
at Yale and intimate friends. The letters were written during 
the three years after their graduation, while Morse was continu- 
ing in New Haven as a school teacher and studying for the 
ministry. 

Smith, during this time, was living at the home of his father, 
Cotton Mather Smith, the clergyman of Sharon, and studying 
law. The letters throw some interesting light upon college life at 
Yale and the beginnings of Morse’s career as a geographer. 


I 
Coiiece Lire aT YALE 


N. HAVEN MARCH 25TH 1782 
Weed! and Kingsbury? have gone to the Dancing School and 
I am left in agreable Solitude Whenever I turn my Eyes on 


31 William Dean Howells, “Poems of Emily Dickinson,” Harper’s Magazine, 
Lxxxu (January, 1891), 318-321. 

1 Stephen Weed (1758-1785), of Stamford, a Yale graduate of 1783. 

2 Ebenezer Kingsbury (1762-1842), of Coventry, Yale, 1783, Congrega- 
tional missionary in Vermont, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 
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“the Map of Sharon according to the latest Discoveries,” my 
thoughts immediately turn upon its Dear Author.—I am often, 
in the transport of Imagination borne away to Sharon, where I 
have, agreable, silent, and imaginary interviews, with my Dear 
Friend.— 

In the Dawn of the Evening, a Time, which you may remem- 
ber we used to spend in the most delightful of all Amusements, 
Singing; ‘tis then I most ardently desire your agreable Com- 

y: Hours spent in this manner are among my happiest—But 
eeastenss is by no means stationary; nor is it to be expected in 
this World of changes.— 

Spring, I find is very unfavorable for Study.—A general relaxa- 
tion seems to have taken place among the Students.—-The Exer- 
cises of Quarter, were very good, and met with universal Appro- 
bation.—_In the Evening we had a very agreable Ball in the 
Court House.—The Friday following, the Brothers in Unity* had 
their Anniversary.—They exhibited a pretty appearance in their 
March to the Court House.—A considerable Number, through 
disgust, have dissented from each Meeting, and formed them- 
selves into a body, and purpose to have Some Exhibtions by 
themselves.—They go by the name of Pad-lockers—their particu- 
lar Names I shall omit—their Characters not the best.— 

We lament your Absence much, on account of the Anniver- 
sary—Our Recitations much as usual, only to-day Extempore 
Disputes were introduced.—Oh, Jack, I wish you had been here, 
to have seen the universal Tremor that appeared, the Blunders 
that were committed, and indeed the Eloquence that was dis- 
played on this unusual Occasion.—_We wanted Jack to Exhibit 
his Eloquence on our Side; for our Opponents had the Dispute 
determined in their favor, which was “Whether the Long-Island 
trade be advantageous to the States?” The last part of the Class 
defended the Affirmative of the Question—The Dispute con- 
tinued almost two hours very warm... . 

Your cordial Friend, 
JepiwiaH Morse 


NEWHAVEN APRIL 22, 1784 
... Your proposal concerning the admission of Lee* into ® B K 
Society, I believe is universally agreeable—I sincerely wish it 
might take place—! believe it can without the Least difficulty—I 
wish we might all feel more animated and engaged to promote 


3 One of the two fraternal literary societies at Yale at that period, founded 
in 1767 or 1768; the rival society was the Limonian. 

4 Chauncey Lee (1763-1848), from Salisbury, Yale, 1784; clergyman and 
author of The Trial of Virtue, an epic on the Book of Job. 
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the welfare and Interest, of so honorable and useful a Society— 
We are counteracting not only the Interests of the Society, so 
long as we are not, engaged but also our own Individual benefit 
and advantage—You must throw in your new and learned Ob- 
servations, which shall serve to enkindle the flame (® B K Opin- 
ion)... 


New HAveEN JULY 26TH 1784 

The Young Sirs as a Class passed a very good Examination— 
their Exhibitions did them much honor—their Dialogue was 
Extraordinary—Why did not Lee come and join his Class—they 
would have been very happy—and I am well satisfied the Exam- 
iners would have been proud to have offered him as a Worthy 
Candidate for the honors of College—I should be glad to shake 
hands with him as a Brother of @ B K Pray make my best Love 
and Compliments to him—... . 

Murray® has been preaching here—some believe him—some 
don’t, but many wish too—he is an Artful Fellow—and I must 
think knowingly perverts Scripture—He is no Real Power—but 
excels in the declamatory—his Address is good, but, did not equal 
my Expectations—he has as admirable Talent at Evasion when 
pinched in an Argument. But Mr Edwards® with his Eagle Eyes— 
sees quite thro him—and has attacked him with success—which 
is believed to hastened his Departure—He is Witty but full of in- 
vective—he affects to be affected but renders himself ridiculous— 
he in short covers himself with a veil of Sophistry too thin not 
to be seen thro by the Eye of common sense... . 


NEWHAVEN SEPT 7TH, 1784 
Dear Jack— 

I have only time to acknowledge your favor of the 3d Inst by 
our Brother Lee—and inform you that he commenced a Brother 
of @ B K, a Brother of unalienable Brothers, yesterday—I cordially 
congratulate the Society, on her very valuable acquisition—... 
I expect few of my dear Class Mates will attend Commencement— 
Brother Austin’ is here—but returns to Norwich on Friday— 
Brother Holmes,* I am credibly informed is invited to settle in 


5 Reverend John Murray (1741-1815), founder of the Universalist Church 
in America. 

6 Jonathan Edwards the younger (1745-1801), under whom Morse studied 
divinity. 

7 Samuel Austin (1760-1830), Yale, 1783, from New Haven, then teaching 
at Norwich. President of the University of Vermont, 1815-1821. 

8 Abiel Holmes (1763-1837), Class of 1783, Congregational minister at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and father of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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those southern regions—his Encouragement is {200, Sterling per 
annum and his living, he has given his answer in the Affirmative— 
but proposes first to return and be ordained—I hope and trust he 
is doing his Duty—I wish it might please God, to make him in- 
strumental in advancing the cause of the blessed Jesus, in those 
parts of the World where Religion is little known and less prac- 
tised—S* Sam" Goodrich® has been lately married, without the 
knowledge of his or her Parents—he doubtless (in consequence of 
this Overture,) expects to be examined this fall—Sisson too,’ 
perhaps you remember him, was lately married to Sally Mans- 
field, unknown to everybody, till after the act— 

You may continue to direct your good Letters to the usual 
place—where they will be received and answered with unspeak- 
able pleasure—My attachment to N Haven is so deeply fixed— 
that I shall leave it with the greatest reluctance—The School 
which I have been Instructing is now my own—and (me judice) 
it is a most agreeable one... . 


NEWHAVEN DEc 22, 1784 

We have melancholly news from the Southward—Several of 
our acquaintance are dead namely Mr. Mather," Oliver Lewis,!? 
and Israel Fuller!’—I tremble for our dear Brother Holmes may 
heaven preserve him!— 

J. Fuller’* was ordained at Preston the week after Thanks- 
giving—S* Gridley,® they tell me, is about settling at Water- 
town—We have little College news worth your notice—the Exer- 
cises for the Anniversary of @ B K unfortunately fell thro.—and 
the usual day was celebrated with a friendly social glass without 
any Exhibitions—Why don’t you and Brother Lee send us some 
of your Philosophical and literary speculations? Remember your 
Obligation to the Society. We want our Ambition fir’'d tho we 
are by no means in a lethargic situation— 


New HAVEN MARCH 24TH 1785 
... College remains in statu quo—The appointments for Comt 


9 Samuel Goodrich (1763-1835), Yale, 1783, a celebrated revivalist min- 
ister. 

10 James Sisson, from Newport, Rhode Island, was admitted to Yale as a 
freshman in 1782 but did not graduate. 

11 Allyn Mather, from Windsor, Yale, 1771, born 1747, died in Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1784. 

12 From Southington (1757-1784), Class of 1784, went to Savannah to 
study law and died of yellow fever. 

13 Yale, 1782, from Berlin. 

14 Joseph Fuller (1763-1786), Yale, 1783, from Mansfield. 
15 Uriel Gridley (1762-1820), Yale, 1783, pastor at Watertown, Connecticut. 
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I expect will be made to-night—I shall reserve room to inform 
you of them—The President" is at present a little indisposed on 
account of a bad Cold—He is the same good Man he always has 
been—Dr. Wales"? is a Boanerges still—and gives as universal 
Satisfaction as ever—But I greatly fear his constitution is broken— 


II 
Tue YoOuNG TEACHER AND GEOGRAPHER 


NEWHAVEN DEc 22, 1784 

The little book which accompanies this'* will show you which 
way my principal attention has been for these three months past. 
You will I doubt not be surprised at my rank undertaking—but 
be candid and give me your undisguised opinion—read the Ad- 
vertisement and see the design—read the Address to the reader 
at the close of the book, and know and answer my request— 
I have had ten thousands anxious thoughts concerning it—and 
many wakeful nights have been spent in contemplating its imag- 
inary consequences My consolation is that it cannot have any 

rnicious affect upon Morality. Since it contains (or rather 
inflects) no heterodox sentiments—I also derive some satisfaction 
from the flattering prospect I have of a quick sale of a consider- 
able number of them— 

I have, besides my other necessary Avocations, and Attention 
to the printing, binding, and care of my book (so I call it) two 
Schools—one a Day School for young Misses—the other a Singing 
School of about an hundred Scholars’® You must think my situ- 
ation perplexing—I long to be releaved from my anxiety, and 
attend closely to my Studies—when I shall I know not— 


New HAVEN MARCH 24TH 1785 

You ask how it is with Geography? I Answer well enough—I 

have a few more to dispose of, if any should be wanted in your 

of the World—I am waiting with big expectations—for your 

impartial corrections—-My books, however, have as yet sold 
beyond my expectations— 

As to Schools—I concluded my Singing School last Sunday 

Evening—I shall open my Day School a Week from next Mon- 


16 President Ezra Stiles (1727-1798). 

17 Samuel Wales (1748-1794), professor of divinity at Yale, 1782-1794. 

18 Geography Made Easy (New Haven, 1784). 

19 In the spring of 1785, according to the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, Morse was teaching in both New Haven and Norwich. The two schools 
mentioned here seem to have been in New Haven. 
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day—If you know of any pretty little Girls who want to go to 
School send them along— 

... Today 12 OClock a Balloon constructed by Mr. Meigs” 
6 or 8 feet in Diameter—filled with Gas alias inflamable Air, and 
ascended with a majestic regularity about an 100 feet perpendic- 
ularly—and then fell by a gradual Descent. Happily no lives were 
lost—I was unfortunately absent Had I been present—and pos- 
sessed your Descriptive Genius, I would have attempted to paint 
this beauiful scene. But my Pegasus is unwell— 


New Haven ApRri 7, 1785 
Have you any Schools in Sharon that would likely introduce 
Geography Made _— When do oa es to. send me your 
Criticisms etc.?—. &? 


New HAVEN JUNE 20TH 1785 

If I were possessed of your susceptibility of being charmed by 
a fine Lady, and could have the pleasure of seeing the dear 
object of your Attention (I am sorry to say your Sunday's Atten- 
tion) perhaps it might prove to be a powerful Antidote against 
that spirit of Dullness, which at present has taken such full pos- 
session of me—But I have between 20 and 50 Ladies constantly 
around me, and some of them I assure you are handsome sensible 
and agreeable, not-to say clarming. In short, my Brother, I am 
happy in a most agreeable School—Many are endeavoring to 
persuade me to continue in my School to the neglect of my 
intended profession—but their Arguments have but little weight 
tho for the present, I am persuaded it is my Duty to keep School— 
But the Idea of being a Pedagogue for life is exceedingly abhor- 
rent to my Inclination— 

You tell me to send you some of my Productions for Publi- 
cation,—I thank you for the honor you do me in the Invitation— 
and should be exceedingly happy to gratify your request were it 
in my power—But let me tell you—that were I capable of writing 
a piece worthy of any Measure of public Notice—yet at present 
my Attention is distracted so many different ways—that it is with 
the greatest difficulty I can collect Ideas enough to fill a short 
Letter—I like your Plan exceedingly, and should be happy to 
contribute my mite towards the execution of it, were it con- 
sistent. 

I had the Pleasure of spending the last Evening with Mr. 


20 Josiah Meigs (1757-1822), Class of 1778, tutor in natural science, 178i- 
1784, and later professor, 1794-1801. Noah Webster’s diary records for May 2 
a more successful ascension to a height of several hundred feet, by the 
“ingenuity of Mr. Meigs.” 
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Abraham Baldwin,*' formerly of this town, but now a Delegate 
to Congress from Georgia—Believe me, he is the improved, the 
accomplished, and very respectable Gentleman—He informs that 
our Brother Holmes is in great repute among the Georgians— 
that he was insufficiently well—and expected to return to N 
England in August— 

Several People in this City have lately taken the small-pox the 
natural way—the prospect of its spreading is somewhat alarming— 
You see by the Paper that this contagious Disease (tho by inocu- 
lation) has proved fatal to our amiable Friend Lucy Green®— 
Alas! human frailty!—.. . 


New HAVEN JULY 19TH 1786 

... “What have you been about?” You ask—I have been upon 
the wing the greater part of the time since I saw you—Since the 
middle of May I have taken the agreeable tour of the Eastern 
States as far as Portsmouth [New Hampshire]. the particulars of 
which might perhaps afford you some entertainment—but time 
won't let me relate them now—I’ll tell you all about it at Com- 
mencement— 

I am now fixed for a time—Here I shall be very happy to re- 
ceive and answer your friendly Letters— 

The Young Candidates, have done themselves honour to-day 
in their examination—none are excluded by the Notes of the 
Examiners, from receiving the honours of College. Thus exhibi- 
tions were in general good— 

Mr Noah Webster has exhibited his Lectures on the English 
Language, in New Haven, with great eclat—they far exceeded 
my expectations—he is certainly a very ingenious Man. and I 
think he has luckily hit upon that Science for which his Genius 
is best calculated—... 


New HaAvEN Nov. gp 1786, 
.-- Respecting an Instructor for your Academy,?* whom you 
requested me to procure—I was faithful to enquire at Com- 
mencement for a Gentleman to your Mind—I spoke to Sir Per- 


21 (1754-1807), Yale, 1772, tutor, 1772-1779, first president of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

22 Daughter of Thomas Green, printer of the Connecticut Journal, died 
June 13, 1785, aged twenty-one. 

23 Near the present clock tower in Sharon. Opened by Noah Webster in 
1781. See Harry R. Warfel, Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to America (New 
York, 1936), 40-50. 
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kins** and Sir Woolcott,”> they both thought of coming, (but 
one at a time however)—Sir Perkins pretty soon concluded not to 
come—Sir Woolcott doubted and was to write me his conclu- 
sion a few weeks after Commencement.—He sent it by the Gov- 
ernor his father—in the negative—These are my reasons for not 
writing you before— 

I have to-day engaged Sir Bruce”* who bears this—He is a young 
Gentleman whom I can sincerely recommend.—His literary and 
polite accomplishments are such as will undoubtedly concn 
him the fame and esteem of every literary and polite Gentleman— 
He had a part in Commencement Exercises and acquitted him- 
self with distinguished honor— 

In short he is just such a person as you wish for, as far as I 
can determine what your wishes are—Sir Bruce has very good 
Musical Voice, and I presume would acquit himself with honor 
as a Singing instructor, provided you should want one as your 
uncle Doctor?’ hinted—I feel that I have faithfully answered 
your request for an Instructor—I have done it with great pleas- 
ure— 

Now for a few Egotisms and I have done— 

I am determined on a tour to Georgia—I expect Mr. Sam" 
Austin’s Company My design in retiring from College (I don’t 
resign my office) is to supply Brother Holmes Chh. and Congrega- 
tion at Midway in Georgia,—and to collect such Geographical 
information as shall enable me to accuratize my Geography in 
a 2 Edition—Mr. Holmes, by the way is elected and was this 
Evening inducted to the office of tutor to take the charge of my 
Class during my absence—I expect to set out next Thursday— 

I hope you will visit New Haven before my embarkation— (I 
go by land however)—It would gratify any friendly feelings to 
take the tender parting farewell grasp with my good friend Jack— 
Come next week without fail—Brother Holmes and Denison” 
are here & wish to see you— 


24 Elias Perkins (1767-1845), Class of 1786, from Lisbon, Federalist politi- 
cian and banker. 

25 Frederick Wolcott (1767-1837), Yale, 1787, son of Governor Oliver 
Wolcott; judge and senator from Connecticut. 

26 Phineas Bruce (1762-1809), Yale, 1786, from Mendon, Massachusetts; 
lawyer and congressman from Maine. 

27 Dr. Simeon Smith (1736-1805), physician and druggist at Sharon, later 
a real estate promoter in Vermont, gave-his large stone house to his nephew 
and left him considerable wealth. 


28 Joseph Denison (1765-1789), from Stonington, Yale, 1784, tutor, died 
in Florida. 
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The small balance due me for your Commencement Expences 
is as follows— 


To the President for your Degree £1" 

For Printing Masters’ Questions— "5.6 

To the Steward for public Dinner— "8.0 
£ 17176 


My Southern tour, I expect will be expensive.—Every pecuni- 
ary assistance will therefore be very acceptable— 

Time won't let me pour forth all my overflowings of friend- 
ship into your generous bosom— 

Be assured that I am in the fulltide of Friendship towards you, 
and trust I shall always remain in statu quo. 

Adieu 
Jep Morse 

Joun Smrtu Esq. 


BRONSON ALCOTT’S “AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL INDEX” 
DAVID P. EDGELL 


OT all battlefields are bloody: the grass on one Massachu- 
setts hillside never felt the tramp of marching boots, yet 
men once fought there, endured sickness, and knew defeat. But 
their defeat was not final: it was only one skirmish in the never- 
ending war between the life that is and the life that ought to be. 
The story of the attempt of Bronson Alcott and Charles Lane 
to give a local habitation and a name to an ideal society at Fruit- 
lands has often been told. Louisa May Alcott satirized it in her 
Transcendental Wild Oats; F. B. Sanborn tried his hand at it in 
his book Bronson Alcott at Alcott House, England, and Fruit- 
lands, New England; Clara Endicott Sears has collected much 
evidence in her Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands, and has preserved 
the physical features of the experiment in her Harvard Museum; 
Odell Shepard devotes a chapter to it in his excellent biography 
Pedlar’s Progress; and brief discussions are almost innumerable. 


1 The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1908. 
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But in all these accounts, Alcott’s own voice remains mute, or 
at best heard dimly as through a biographer’s mind. Shepard in 
his edition of Alcott’s Journals devotes comparatively little space 
to these few months in Alcott’s life; nor could he do otherwise 
for two excellent reasons. In the first place, the manuscript 
Journals are very long—some thirty thousand pages, Shepard 
says—while the published selection comprises but 537 pages. In 
the second place, Alcott, with characteristic absentmindedness, 
lost the manuscript volumes which deal with Fruitlands. 

In his old age, however, he did prepare an “Autobiographical 
Index” ? to his life, up to the year 1850. The outline of his actions 
during the years 1842-1844, which included the conception, gesta- 
tion, birth, life, and death of the noble experiment, is fairly 
complete. To my knowledge it has never been fully reproduced 
in print. The reasons for this neglect are not far to seek or diffi- 
cult to understand, for scholarly interest in Alcott remained at 
a low ebb until Shepard’s biography appeared in 1937. Yet there 
is a wealth of materials in this “Index”—most of it factual, to be 
sure, chronicling the external events of Alcott’s life during this 
critical time: the friends he saw, the places he visited, and the 
things he did, but through occasional psychological insights still 
revealing his mind after the passage of so many years. The 
“Index” provides, I believe, infinitely the best account of that 
troubled period. It throws, as well, a good deal of light on the 
actions of not a few of Alcott’s contemporaries. 

The selections here given—from January, 1842, to November, 
1844—are printed in their entirety. Alcott’s handwriting in places 
is illegible: those places are noted in the text with bracketed 
question marks. 


INDEX 1800 1850 


1842 January Wood Chopping and Contributions to 
“Health Journal and Non Resistant” 

Providence also, Converse at Providence 
February Idea of yisiting England and English- 


men. This “my winter of discontent.” 


2 At present deposited in the Concord Free Public Library with the rest 
of Alcott’s Journals. The manuscripts belong to Mr. Frederic Wolsey Pratt. 
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1842 19 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Brook Farm 
Roxbury 
Chelsea 


March 


1842 March 


38th 
Boston 


April 
Concord 
Boston 
Chelsea 
Scituate 

1842 May 


Concord 


May 6th 


May 8th 


Ship 
“Rosalind” 


1842 May 
Ship 
“Rosalind” 


15th 





Emerson writes from Providence that he 
will furnish the means for the English 
Visit. Visit Margaret Fuller at Boston. 
W. H. Channing at Cambridge: also G. 
Ripley and Theo. Parker at Brook Farm, 
and W. Roxbury; Brownson at Chelsea, 
and pass a day with Wm. Russell at 
Roxbury. 

Edward Palmer stays a week at the Cot- 
tage. Meet my neighbours for conversa- 
tions on Reform. Converse also at Emer- 
son’s. 

Comes my brother Junius from Oriskany 
to stay during my visit to England. 
Meets “the Bible Convention” adver- 
tised for some weeks in the newspapers 
at Masonic Temple, Boston, and sits for 
the day only. Take part in its sayings 
and doings. 

N. V. Whiting visits me at the Cottage, 
also Emerson comes often. Again at Bos- 
ton, Chelsea, and Scituate. Engage Pas- 
sage in “Ship Rosalind” for London. 
Passage $75. 

Take letters from Emerson to Carlyle 
and Harriet Martineau, also from Garri- 
son to G. Thompson and J. Bowing. 
Leave the Cottage and pass the Saturday 
in Boston. 

Sunday. Embark and set sail for London. 
Passengers: J. Mackintosh (son of Sir 
James), wife and child, Walker (son of 
Dr. Walker, Charleston) student of medi- 
cine, Lyford [?] and Sampson, merchants; 
also Amsden [?] a youth from New 
Hampshire. 

Fair days and friendly gales. Mackintosh 
good company and Sampson the mer- 
chant: also Mrs. M. and child: sea sick 
for a few days “A Pythagorean” 

Off banks of Newfoundland. Icebergs 
pass us. Read “Emerson’s Essays” and 
“Wordsworth’s Excursion” 
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17th 


goth 
English 
Channel 
31 
June 1st 
1842 June 5th 
Dover 
6th 
London 


7th 


Alcott House 
Ham, 


Surry [sic] 


1842 June 10 


Hampton Court 
Alcott House 


17th 
London 


Chelsea 


1842 June 26th 
London 


27th 


goth 
Alcott House 


General Conversation aboard with Cap- 
tain Passengers and Sailors on “Reform” 


Make English Channel: the watermen 
board us with provisions. 


Pass Isle of Wight 

Off Brighton 

Land at “Dover Stairs” and lodge at 
“King’s Head.” 

Take Steamer for London 

Land at London Bridge and take lodg- 
ings at “The London Coffee House” 
Ludgate Street, near St. Pauls. 

Meet Charles Lane at Office of “Mer- 
cantile Price Current,” Liverpool Street, 
and accompany him to “Alcott House, 
Ham Common.” 


Pass some days at Alcott House. 

With Lane, Henry S. Wright, and in the 
Alcott House School. Find Greaves had 
died in March. 

Examine “the Greaves’ Library.” 


Walk to Hampton Court with H. G. 
Wright. Many visitors at Alcott House. 
Have readings and conversations with 
the school children. Alcott House the 
seat of Pythagoreanism and Hydropathic 
Practice. 


Take chambers at Mack Moore’s Board- 
ing House, Queen Hall, London—Call 
on H. Dogherty: also Heraud, F. Bar- 
ham, and T. E. Wilkinson, also Philip 
Harwood, at Camden Town. 

Visit Carlyle at Chelsea. 


Sunday. Hear Harwood lecture at Beau- 
mont Institution, Mile End, and dine 
with him at Camden Town. 

Hear Heraud’s lecture on “Influence of 
Transatlantic Philosophy in America.” 
At Alcott House. Write to Emerson, 
Parker, G. Ripley, Whitmarsh, Dr. Al- 
cott and send parcel to Emerson for 
“Dial” 
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July 3rd 
n 


1842 July 4th 
London 
Chelsea 


7th 


Alcott House 


1842 July 11th 
Westminster 
London 

16th 
Alcott House 
Wandsworth 

1842 July 2oth 

London 


21st 


1842 July 22 
Alcott House 
London 23rd 
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Sunday. Meet “Swedenborgian leaders” 
and discourse on “Forms and Reforms.” 


Visit Westminster Abbey. Meet G. 
Thompson at Corn Law meeting. Pass a 
night at Carlyle’s, Chelsea. Have a walk 
with Carlyle, and much talk on America, 
Concord, and Emerson. C. very hard to 
please. 


Meet “Reform Convention at Alcott 
House”—Here first saw numerous “dis- 
ciples of the Newness” from various parts 
of the Kingdom. Send accounts of Con- 
vocation and other documents to Emer- 
son—At Bookstores in London. 


Hear Lord Brougham. 

Speech on the National Distress and Re- 
lief Bill, in House of Peers; also at Corn 
Law Meeting, and see George Thomp- 
son, who takes me to “Reform Club 
Rooms’’—Visit St. Pauls Cathedral—and 
bookstores 


At Alcott House discussing ideals and 
Edens with Lane and Wright. Send more 
documents, printed and MS. to Emer- 
son: also letter. Converse at Wands- 
worth on Education, with Wright and 
others. Much company at Alcott House. 


Dine with W. J. Fox at Westminster, 
and meet in the evening, Harwood, Dr. 
Elliotson, Lalor, and others. 

Call on T. R. Morgan, Holborn, also 
hear Thompson, O’Connell—Sydney 
Smith, at Anti-Corn Law Conference, 
Kings Arms, Westminster. Also met Rob- 
ert Owen, at his Rooms, Pall Mall; and 
in the evening (at Heraud’s) Barham, 
Marston, Mayhew, and others—a Jour- 
nal, “The Old and New” or “Janus” dis- 
cussed by the company. 

Another meeting on “Reform” at Alcott 
House. 


Call at Cap’t. Sterling’s Knightsbridge, 
to see John Sterling. 

















24th 
25th 


Dalston Aug. 1 


1842 August gth 
Alcott House 


10th 


12th 
London 


1842 August 15th 
Derbyshire 


Nottinghamshire 


Derby 


1842 August 24th 
Gloucester 
Stroud 


Cheltenham [?] 


September 1st 
Alcott House 
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At meeting New Vale, Holborn, I hear 
the Chartists— 

Visited “the Tower and Thames Tun- 
nel” 

Hear W. Fox at Finsburg Square (Sun- 
day) and pass the night at Dalston, with 
Mrs. Parsons and family. Miss Parsons 
inclines to come to America. 

Many “friends and disciples of the New- 
ness” at Alcott House—Goodwin Barmby 
and wife, Palmer from Birmingham, 
Gowland, from London, also A. Cam- 
bell, from Owen’s Community at —ther- 
ly [? 

R. Yh. Birch from Derbyshire visits me 
at Alcott House; also John Chapman. 
Birch invites me to pass a week in Der- 
byshire and gives me a {10 note. 
Examine Browns’ Bookstore, Old Street, 
St. Lukes, for books for my collection. 


Leave Alcott House for Derbyshire. Ride 
with Birch from Derby to —— visit Dr. 
Hedermaier’s School. Dr. H. a pupil 
and disciple of Pestalozzi. 

Pass the county of Palaes [?], Notting- 
hamshire. (Find the names of “Alcock” 
and “Chatfield” common in Derbyshire.) 
Gifts from Birch of books, medallion of 


Pestalozzi, and “Biscuit works” for 
children at Concord. Visit “the Derby 
Arboretum” and “—— Gallery of Statu- 
ary.” 


Leave Derby for Gloucestershire. At 
Gloucester visit the Cathedral and call 
on Mr. Chichester of Elworth Park, at 
Stroud Mr. Chichester a friend of 
Greaves, and patron of Alcott House. 
Return to London by way of Chelten- 
ham [?], Cirenster, and Windsor Castle. 


At Alcott House. Edit “The Healthian 
for September.” Also distribute “Emer- 
son’s Essays” Conversation on Gospels, 
Record of School. “Thoughts on Spirit- 
ual Culture.” “The Dial” etc. 
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1842 September 7th Property Convention at Alcott House. 

Alcott House Resolve to plant “the Paradise” in New 

England. Lane and Wright decide to 

return to America with me. Bennett, 

lately from Switzerland—visits me at Al- 

cott House, and gives me a f10 note. 

Purchase rare and valuable books at 

London Browns’ Bookstore, Old Street, St. Lukes, 
Baldock’s, Holborn ...Cost {20. 


1842 September At Socialist’s meeting, and address the 
London company, also meet Health Association 
at Leatherseller’s Buildings, London 
Wall. (Mr. Gowland’s) Gowland gives 

me “Bust of Pestalozzi and Socrates.” 





Chelsea Again to Carlyle’s Chelsea. 
22nd Engage passage for Boston in “Ship Le- 
land” Capt. Miller, Passage £18. 
23rd Receive note from Carlyle. 
Alcott House Select and box books from Greaves’ Li- 


brary for shipping to America. 


1842 September Lane and Wright leave Alcott House in 

Alcott House charge of Wm. Oldham. 

London 28th Embark with Lane and son and Wright 
in ship Leland for Boston: ourselves the 
only state-room passengers and sail down 
“the Thames” same day. 


Atlantic Fair winds. 

October goth Arrive at Boston; and reach “the Cot- 
Boston tage” Concord same evening with my 
Concord friends, to my friends. 

1842 October Lane, son and Wright take chambers at 
Concord the Cottage. Emerson goes with us to 
Boston Boston, and we bring our books to the 

Cottage. 
November We look at “The Codman Place” in 
Lincoln Lincoln with view of purchasing for 


“our Community.” Thos. Davis visits 
us, and talks of paying part of the pur- 
chase money with Lane, Emerson, and 
S. J. May. 


Boston At Boston, Providence, Dedham, Brook 
Providence Farm, and Lynn, conversing with Lane 





Lynn and 
Brook Farm 


1842 December 
Concord 


Boston 4th 


Boston 


Concord 


1843 January 16th 
Concord Jail 


1843 January 


Concord 
February 
Boston 
March 
and 
April 
1843 May 
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and Wright on “Community Life” etc., 
etc. Also at Emersons. 


Wright takes lodging at Graham House, 
Boston. Lane contributes papers to 
newspapers and Dial. We visit Miss 
Fuller at Cambridge. 


Advertise a Conversation at Marlboro 
Chapel. Room closed upon us as we 
assemble in the evening; a mob in streets, 
and we adjourn to Ritchie Hall, where 
Lane, Wright speak; also Brownson and 
others. 

Wright lecturing on “Childhood” fol- 
lowed by Conversation, in which Lane, 
Brownson, Myself, take 


December 13th Open Conversations by ticket with Lane, 


at Mr. Bracketts, Harrison Avenue. Af- 
terwards at Mr. J. Southwick’s. Also 
Mrs. A. Peabody's. Meet company after 
at “Graham House,” Cornhill. 


Family school at “Cottage” and a stricter 
Pythagorean diet and discipline; also 
music and dancing. 


Arrested and taken to Concord Jail for 
non-payment of Poll-tax. Tax paid by 
Squire Hoar without my knowledge or 
consent, and I am released. 


I prepare our meals at the Cottage, bak- 
ing bread, boiling vegetables, spreading 
the tables, also pass hour daily with the 
children. 


Lane writes “paper on Voluntary Politi- 
cal Government for the Liberator.” 
Converse again at Boston: also at Emer- 
sons and Lyceum. 


Lane’s paper on my Books and School 
appears in “The Dial for April,” also 
printed in pamphlet entitled “Spirit 
Culture.” Also, print catalogue of 
“Greaves Library” in the Dial. 


We look at Estates situated in Milton, 
Roxbury, Brookline, Watertown, South- 
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Milton borough, Stowe: also at “the Hallowell 
Roxbury farm” and “the Cliffs” in Concord. 
Brookline Dress children in costume of my fash- 
etc., etc. ioning and cutting. Lane writes from 
dictation some sheets of my early life 

Oriskany Falls and adventures. Much company at the 
N.Y. Cottage. Mr. Bennett from England, 
Braintree also H. G. Wright. Visit my mother and 
Vt. friends at Oriskany Falls, returning by 


way of Braintree Vt., and pass some days 
with B. W. Dyer. 
Ideas of Eden planting. 


1843 May 2oth We walk to Harvard and look at “The 
Wyman farm.” I dislike it. Lane buys it 
Harvard for $1800, go acres: 14 acres in wood, 
arable 7. Without orchard; near Still 
River Hamlet, on the Nashua. House 

and barn rent-free for one year. 


Concord Lane pays all my debts ($175) 
June 1st We move to “The Farm” Lane and son, 
myself, wife, and children: and call it 
“FRUITLANDS” 


1843 Samuel Larned, Abraham Everett, join 
us at Fruitlands; busy in repairs of place 
Fruitlands and planting. Employ Wyman’s mare for 
a month. We visit the Shakers close by 
us. 

June 25 Celebrate Elizabeth’s birthday in the 
grove with Odes and Music. S. Bower 

joins us. 


July Harvest our rie [sic]. Visit Bosion with 
Lane and purchase table dishes, family 
stores etc. I prepare our food nightly. 
Lane takes charge of the children’s ac- 
counts and correspondence. 


Hecker, from Brook Farm, joins us: also 
Ann Page from Providence. Emerson 
visits us, also Wm. E. Channing. Lane 
sends his paper on Social Tendencies to 
the Dial, also advertise our purpose in 
that journal. 


1843 August Palmer comes to Fruitlands with his ox- 
and-cow-team to assist us. Lane and my- 
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Fruitlands 


September 


Brook Farm 
Boston 
Providence 
Hopedale 

New York City 


New Haven 
Wolcott. 


October 
Brook Farm 
Milton 
Hingham 


1843 
Fruitlands 


November 


December 


self prepare “MS. Days and Works at 
Fruitlands.” Also, “The Consociate Fam- 
ily Life,” being a letter to Dr. A. Brooke, 
Oakland Ohio, afterwards printed in 
“The Liberator and N. York Tribune.” 
G. Ripley and wife visit us. 


Palmer proposes to join us in the pur- 
chase of a farm near Leominster. S. J. 
May and wife spend a day at Fruitlands. 
Lane and myself are at Brook Farm, and 
Boston (Graham House) conversing. 
Also, at Providence, Ho e, New 
York City. Meet in N. York Hecker and 
Margaret Fuller, W. H. Channing, Hor- 
ace Greeley, A. Brisbane, Godwin and 
others. We had a public conversation: 
return New Haven and Wolcott. The 
Leominster purchase is abandoned. 
Palmer still with us. 


I am at Brook Farm again with Lane. 
Make “the penniless pilgrimage” to 
Hingham by Milton Hills, looking at a 
farm there. Return by the Hingham 
Boat, preaching repentance to the pas- 
sengers, etc. Price a set of Communion 
Plate for Fruitlands at Long, Lowe, and 
Balls in Boston. This jaunt was taken in 
linen garments, straw hat, and without 
money. 


Print some sayings in “Channings Preface” 
My wife leaves for Boston. I meet her 
there, and we look at the Gore Estate in 
West Roxbury. We cannot live at Fruit- 
lands. Lane arranged with Palmer to 
remain on the premises. Visit Emerson 
at Concord. 


S. J. May invites my wife and children 
to take rooms near him in Lexington. 
Attend “the Property Convention” in 
Boston. Meet J. A. Collins, Garrison, 
Brisbané, W. H. Channing, Brownson, 
Bower etc. and advise conciliation. I 
speak to G. Ripley about going to Brook 
Farm with my family. 
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1844 January 14 Lane and son William leave Fruitlands 
for the Shaker family, Harvard. He takes 
most of the Greaves library with him. 
Palmer remains on the Fruitlands Farm. 


16 We leave Fruitlands with our little all 

Lovejoys for [Lovejoy’s] within sight to pass the 
winter in part of house. 

February Write “some Account of the Fruitlands 

and Enterprise” also a fall Journal of Cur- 

March rent Experiences, and teach my children. 


My wife visits Hopedale and Northamp- 
ton Communities—a clairvoyant experi- 
ence during these months. 


1844 April I am at the Northampton Community 
for a few days, and converse there. 

May We leave Lovejoy’s and take half of a 
Still River house and garden at Still River nearby. 

May I am busy in gardening. We continue 

and our Pythagorean diets, bathing and 
June Anna and Louisa attend the District 
School. 

June 15 Write to my brother Junius of Oriskany 
Falls N. Y. 
“Sighs for Paradise” 

July I journey with Anna to Oriskany Falls. 
Oriskany Falls See my mother and kindred there. 
Oneida Brother Junius accompanies me on a 

N. Y. visit to Collins Community at Skanea- 
teles, also the Communities at . . . Oneida 
Castle. 
1844 July Anna passes a few days with me at the 
Oneida Castle Community... 

August 4 Returning I lose my trunk containing 
Albany valuable books and papers at Albany. 
Roxbury 19 I look at the “Gore Place” in Roxbury 

again. 

September Look at the Hallowell Place in Concord 
Concord with Palmer. 

October I engage rooms at Edmund Hosmer’s in 


Concord, for the winter. 
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November 12 We move to Hosmer’s in Concord. I 
look at various places in Concord with 
E. Hosmer’s a view to purchase. Anna begins attend- 
ing Mr. Bradford's school in the village. 
I teach Hosmer’s children with my own 
at Hosmer’s. 


SOME NEW LETTERS OF CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON 


EDITED BY JAY B. HUBBELL 


NSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON (1840-1894), a na- 
tive of New Hampshire and a grandniece of James Fenimore 
Cooper, was the first of Northern writers who after the Civil War 
wrote of the South sympathetically and with first-hand knowl- 
edge. “Rodman the Keeper” is still a memorable Southern 
story, even when one remembers the best work of Cable, Crad- 
dock, Allen, and Page; and her stories for the most part pre- 
ceded theirs. She grew up in Cleveland, but received the better 
part of her education at Madame Chegaray’s school in New 
York City. Her father’s death in 1869 was at least partly respon- 
sible for her literary career. Her mother’s health made a warm 
winter climate imperative; and from 1873 until 1879, when her 
mother died, the two lived mainly in Florida, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia. 
The fifteen letters which form the basis of this article are all 
addressed to Paul Hamilton Hayne, and they reveal an unsus- 
pected literary friendship with the chief Southern poet of the 


1 For Miss Woolson’s life and work, see Clare Benedict (editor), Five 
Generations (3 volumes, London, 1929-1932), especially Constance Fenimore 
Woolson (1930 and 1932); John D. Kern, Constance Fenimore Woolson: Lit- 
erary Pioneer (Philadelphia, 1934); Lyon N. Richardson, “Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, ‘Novelist Laureate’ of America,” South Atlantic Quarterly, xxx1x, 
18-36 (January, 1940); and Fred Lewis Pattee, “Constance Fenimore Woolson 
and the South,” South Atlantic Quarterly, xxxvm, 130-141 (April, 1939). 
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period.? All written in the years 1875-1880, they contain some 
biographical details of importance, and for Miss Woolson’s 
Southern period such details are scanty. The chief value of the 
letters, however, apart from their literary qualities, is to be 
found in the light which they throw upon her literary tastes and 
methods of work. During this period, as she states in one of the 
letters, she was experimenting with short stories, travel sketches, 
and verse, trying to find what she could do best, and finally 
beginning to write her first novel. When she came to the South, 
she was still writing of the Lake Country, but it was not long 
before she felt impelled to write of what she saw in Florida and 
the Carolinas. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne (1830-1886), whose half of the corre- 
spondence seems not to have been preserved, was ten years older 
than she. The close of the war had left him almost penniless; 
he had lost his fortune and his home in Charleston. Rather than 
make his living by newspaper work or by clerking in a store, 
he had determined to live by writing. He bought an uncultivated 
tract of eighteen acres in the Georgia pine-barrens fifteen miles 
from Augusta, built himself the cheapest of houses, and wrote 
for any magazine or newspaper that would pay him for his 
work. For a time he nearly starved. Southern periodicals paid 
him little or nothing, and it was some time before he could 
establish a connection with Northern magazines. By 1875, when 
the correspondence begins, he had contributed to most of the 
leading Northern magazines and had published Legends and 
Lyrics (1872) and The Mountain of the Lovers (1875). At “Copse 
Hill” he carried on an extensive correspondence with other 
writers. His first letter to Miss Woolson was obviously a letter 
of appreciation and encouragement and was accompanied by 
something he had written about her work. His high estimate of 
her talent appears in a letter which he wrote on October 25, 
1875, to the Virginia poet, Margaret Junkin Preston: 
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I am glad that she sent you her book; & rejoice to find that you 
so perfectly agree with my own high estimate of its freshness, 


2 For permission to print the letters, I am indebted to the Duke Univer- 
sity Library and to Miss Woolson’s niece, Miss Clare Benedict, at whose sug- 
gestion I have corrected a few misspelled words. 
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originality, & real artistic power. If true to herself, that young 
girl is destined to become a “bright & shining light” in our 
literary firmament. Her letters, of which she has penned me 
about half a dozen, are unaffected, modest, & altogether charm- 
ing; with not the remotest tinge of of [sic] literary conventional- 
ism in them. And by the way, she writes poetry too; and of the 
genuine sort, let me assure you! Her taste in this department 
leans evidently towards the Dramatic; and several of her dra- 
matic lyrics,—notably one [“At the Smithy’”], (the scene of which 
lies in poor S° Cs, the hero being a Blacksmith, ruined by the 
war, & lamenting the death of his gallant boys &c &c), struck me 
as full of “grit,” vigor, and almost manly verve. 


Miss Woolson’s first letter to Hayne is given in full: 


CnHar.eston. S.C. 
May DAY. 1875. 
Mr Paut H. Hayne. 

Dear Si. 

Your note sent from Augusta to New York, from New York 
to St Augustine, Florida, and thence here, has overtaken me at 
last; I answer immediately, en route for Virginia. Your kind 
words so unexpected, so pleasant in many ways, give me a charm- 
ing encouragement. I consider myself still a beginner, and as I 
had lived in the Lake-country I wrote of what I knew; the de- 
scriptions are all from reality, written down as exactly as possible. 
I love my Lakes, their scenery and associations, very dearly.— 
Your notice of “Castle Nowhere” was especially pleasant; the 
other stories all ran the gauntlet of the magazines, but this was 
new,—written in St Augustine last winter,—and when I had 
finished it I said “it is my best.” But as no one else said so, I 
began to doubt my own judgment; a very unsettling state of 
mind, don’t you think? Now comes your letter, the clouds part, 
and I take courage again. As to Waring, he is all you say. But 
do you not think they are so, now-a-days—lovers, I mean? I do. 
Waring came straight from real life—I thank you sincerely for 
any notices you may write of my little volume, and feel especially 
pleased that your words may be read in the south and south- 
west, where I am entirely unknown.—And now, sir, will you let 
me express to you something which has puzzled me ever since 
I came over the border? I have been at the South almost two 
years now, and again and again have I been brought up against 
a stone-wall, as it were, in literary matters. I supposed I knew 
who were the writers of the day; it seems I do not. Names that 
to me are the brightest stars in the horizon, are known not at 
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all; names that I have never heard, take their place. Often have 
I asked myself during these two years “have I lost my senses? 
Or have they? Which is the right?”—For instance, (to make 
clear my meaning), last summer in North Carolina we made 
many acquaintances, among them persons of culture and taste. 
In no case had they read “George Eliot”; in almost no case had 
they more than heard the name of Bret Harte; in no case ever 
heard at all of “Joaquin” Miller. (The last I could have par- 
doned; but not the others.) On their side, then, they spoke with 
the utmost enthusiasm of poets whose names were unknown to 
me, (one, I remember, was “Flash”) and, with even more warmth, 
of a cloud of women,—novelists, ts, &c&c, who are, or rather 
each one is “the greatest genius of the day.”—It is pleasant, now, 
to think that the only person upon whom we united was yourself. 
“Paul Hayne,” I exclaimed, glad at last to touch bottom in the 
(to me) unknown sea of enthusiasm around me; “I do know 
Paul Hayne! I have often read and admired his poems in the 
magazines; and I have known of him a long time. In fact he is 
to my eyes the southern writer.” So [?] we often talked of you, 
and they told me of a shrine you have where reposes a letter 
from the Laureate; and other pleasant things.—But, sir, the 
perplexity still remains. Only the other day I was referred to a 
“Mrs Jordan,” as “the gifted poetess of Virgiria.”—And the 
n who spoke,—a gentleman of more than ordinary culture, 

d never heard, apparently, of Jean Ingelow, or the Rossettis.* 

I saw some time ago the announcement of your volume of 
poems, and said to myself, “that I should like.” I wish to read 
much poetry this summer,—up in those Virginia mountains, and 
shall no doubt pore over your pages with great interest. The 
melody of your verses is always perfect to my ear; and my fault 
is roughness, I think. I have the idea that women run too much 
into mere beauty at the expense of power; and the result is, I 
fear, that I have gone too far the other way; too rude; too 
abrupt.—So if you send me your volume, I shall probably know 
most of it by heart before the summer is over, and your verses 
will be studied as well as enjoyed during many a solitary walk. 
For southerners do not walk, apparently.—I find I must always 


8 This paragraph resembles a passage in Miss Woolson’s “Literary Taste 
in the South,” published in The Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic Monthly, 
XLII, 245-247 (August, 1878). Hayne’s reply to Miss Woolson’s question must 
have been reassuring, for in her letter of June 15, 1875, she wrote: “I was 
much interested in what you wrote of the southern ideas upon the literature 
of the day; then I had not lost my senses, after all! I sometimes feared I had.” 
Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add that Harry Lynden Flash (1835-1914) 
and Mrs. Cornelia Jane Matthews Jordan (1830-7) were very minor Southern 
poets. 
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go alone; four or five miles seem unearthly to southern women.— 
Thanks for the enclosures. I saw “Preexistence” and it struck me 
particularly, not only for its beauty but also for its clear picture of 
a phenomenon which has haunted me often; although not so 
much now as formerly,—probably because I am farther away from 
my last world! I hope it will be in the volume that I may carry 
it with me in my wandering life. I take a few friendly books; 
but alas! can have no library in trunks.—I think it will be safer 
to address me in the care of “H. M. Alden, Harper & Brothers. 
N.Y.”—They will know where I am, because I am writing some 
articles for them now. And I do not myself know at present 
where I shall be, for we are to try several springs before we de- 
cide.—With sincere thanks for your cordial kindness, I am, sir, 
yours truly, 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


In her next letter, written from Charleston on June 15, 1875, 
Miss Woolson states that after two years in the South she is begin- 
ning to understand “the ideas, the life, the training &c &c which 
brought about the differences between the two sections.” Here 
also, as in other letters, she notes that she has met almost none 
of the American writers of her time. 


You ask me if I know literary people. Hardly one. My mother’s 
uncle was Fenimore Cooper; so we have literary traditions in the 
family, but I have spent my life so far at the west, where there 
are no literary people. I met Mr Stedman in Florida two seasons 
ago, and was charmed with him; he was very kind to me. On mak- 
ing a flying visit to New York last September he made me come 
to dinner, and there I met Mr and Mrs Stoddard, and Mrs M. M. 
Dodge of the “St Nicholas.” I took a great fancy to Mrs Stod- 
dard.* I had always admired her odd strong novels. You speak 
of Stedman’s Victorian Poets; they are, they certainly are, superb! 
I have seen nothing approaching them anywhere, in any lan- 
guage, in all my life. I cannot express what an impression they 
made upon me. How delicate! How strong!—Poor Stedman, 
how sad that he should lose his strength just when at his best;— 
so full of plans, so glowing with ambition and energy the last 
time I saw him. I see he has returned to New York. If you know, 


4 Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Mapes Dodge (1831-1905) was a well-known writer 
of juvenile stories and editor of St. Nicholas Magazine. The Stoddards were 
Richard Henry Stoddard (1825-1903) and his wife, Elizabeth Drew Barstow 
Stoddard (1823-1902). 
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do tell me how he is; and if you write to him, do call me to his 
remembrance with warm , 

I do not know anything of Miss Lazarus—(I told you I know 
nobody of literary fame) but I shall get her “Admetus” and read 
it, since you like it so much.5—So you saw Mr Howells’ criticism 
on my Castle Nowhere.* Judge, after reading that, how pleasant 
it is for me to have your first letter to fall back upon!—But the 
criticism, as a whole, was very high praise, I thought; of course 
I am smarting a little about the “Castle,” which, to tell the 
truth, was something of an ideal, instead of a real tale,—like the 
others. But then I had been abused so for writing such deadly 
“real” stories, that I did branch out, in that one, into the realm 
of imagination. Still, Mr Howells is mistaken in thinking the 
situation fantastic; the islands, the fogs, the false lights, the 
wreckers, the Mormons are all exactly from real life, true descrip- 
tions.—I am curious to know what you have read of my Verses. 
I have not yet decided whether I can write verses or not. Perhaps 
you can help me to a decision. Such as they are they come of 
themselves without the slightest effort; whereas my prose is 
always the result of long and careful thought. 


Miss Woolson comments on various poems by Hayne which 
she likes. The Mountain of the Lovers is one of her favorite 
books. She continues: 


You can think of me carrying the dainty little volume out on 
my long afternoon walks, and reading it at the resting place, a 
log by a brook, probably; or else the breezy top of some high 
hill. I have a few worn little books that go with me in my 
wandering life, and are as dear friends; a few, because one cannot 
carry a library in a trunk; and a trunk is all the home I have 
had for five years, and all I expect to have for twice that time 
in the future. For I am outward bound;—for the old world, 
before very long, I hope. 


Miss Woolson’s next letter, dated July 23, 1875, was written 
from Goshen in Rockbridge County, Virginia. After leaving 
Charleston, she had gone to Cleveland Springs, North Carolina, 


5 Emma Lazarus (1849-1887), who dedicated to Emerson her Admetus 
and Other Poems (1871). 

6 Howells wrote in his review of Castle Nowhere: Lake-Country Sketches: 
“Castle Nowhere is the least satisfactory of the stories; one is harassed from 
beginning to end by a disagreeable fantasticality” (Atlantic Monthly, xxxv, 
736, June, 1875). 
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and then through Charlotte, Danville, and Lynchburg to Char- 
lottesville, where she and her mother stopped over to see the 
University of Virginia and Monticello. 


My mother has had from childhood a strong desire to see 
“Monticello”; now, late in life, it is gratified. Her grandfather, 
Judge Cooper of Cooperstown, N.Y. was a strong jefferson man, 
and taught all his descendants to revere the name. Judge Cooper 
was one of the members of Congress at the time of the exciting 
“tie” between Jefferson and Aaron Burr. It was at Charlottes- 
ville, too, that my dear Father,—who died five years ago,—made 
his first venture in life, as editor of a paper. A northern man was 
desired, and he sailed from Boston when only twenty two years 
old, and filled the place for a year; something of an adventure 
for a Yankee boy! From Charlottesville we came out here,—in 
the “Valley of Virginia.” On Mother’s account we do not stay 
at any of the “Springs,” which must all necessarily be in ravines 
or low places, I suppose. We are at a little wayside cottage, with 
a post office, with a telegraph, with an express office, with ice,— 
things we have come to the conclusion we cannot do without. .. . 
We are also within a morning’s drive of Lexington. I think we 
shall go over there before long. And if you will send me the letter 
of introduction to Mrs Preston, and give me the privilege of 
presenting it or not, as I please,—I shall like it. For Mr Hayne, 
if there is anything I dread it is a new acquaintance. I evade, 
and avoid, and back away from everybody. It is, unfortunately, 
my nature to do so. I am sorry. It is a great fault. But I cannot 
change it now, I fear, after so many years’ indulgence. Early in 
September we shall go up the lovely Shenandoah Valley to Har- 
per’s Ferry.—You say we travel constantly. Yes, we do. But it is 
for my Mother’s health. It is pleasant; and yet it has its draw- 
backs. Sometimes we sigh for our own household gods; our own . 
easy chairs, our pet pictures, our favorite books. . .. But,—don’t 
laugh,—did you ever study ferns? Now I am on my hobby! I 
feel sure I could find the most lovely ferns by the “Solitary Lake,” 
or in “Golden Dell.”7 Only a year ago I took up the study, 
and oh! what fresh interest and pleasure I have found in it! 
There is quite a band of fern lovers in the country, and we cor- 
respond, exchange specimens, quarrel over a new one, kc ke, 
although we do not know each other at all save by letter. But 
you will not care about this. Yet I must tell you before stopping, 
that yesterday I went out between showers and found on the 


7 “The Solitary Lake” and “Golden Dell” are titles of poems in Hayne’s 
The Mountain of the Lovers (New York, 1875). 
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rocks behind the cottage five kinds, and one new one! That last 
one gladdened the day, and sent me to bed happy as a child. — 
You see, my hobby rides well!—I was so very much interested, 
my dear Sir, in what you wrote of yourself—Do you know, I 
had mixed you with a relative of the same name, Arthur Hayne, 
I think, who had quite a gay career. That is not you, after all, 
I am told. Does that make you smile? Oh, you South Carolinians, 
—how proud you are! I never understood it at all until I came 
down among you. Why, you seem to me the proudest people on 
the face of the globe! The blue blooded Castillians can be 
nothing to you. There is a height, and a breadth, and a depth, 
to your pride, which actually goes beyond the comprehension 
of a plain Yankee woman like myself—And (another thing I 
did not understand until I came down south myself) there is 
cause and reason for your pride. You do bear the marks of your 
old Cavalier descent, and, in spite of my unwillingness, I am 
forced to acknowledge it. I have never seen such courtly manners 
as those of the elderly Charlestonians; I mean rather, those whose 
manners were formed in ante bellum days. Forgive me if I say 
that the boys and girls of today are not like their fathers and 
mothers. 


I am especially pleased to know that you, a southerner, liked 
“At the Smithy.” Yes; what there is of me, I fear, tends to the 
dramatic. It is a dangerous tendency. I love Charles Reade’s 
novels; also the elder Dumas’, and Victor Hugo’s. And a recent 
novel called “Young Brown.” * Have you seen it? Please tell me 
what novels you like. I fancy I can judge people by the novels 
they like. Really like,—not the pretence of liking. Now to me, 
Hawthorne seems intensely dramatic. Look at the “Scarlet Let- 
ter,” and the “Blithedale Romance,” the latter my favorite of all. 


From Goshen on August 26, Miss Woolson wrote to tell Hayne 
that she had met his friend, Mrs. Margaret Junkin Preston, and 
found her “a charming woman; quiet, gentle, and the reverse 
of the common idea of a ‘literary woman.’ ” 


I saw the Lee Chapel, of course; and I stood a long time by 
the grave of Stonewall Jackson; it was for that I went over io 
Lexington; I have always had a strong admiration for that plain 
earnest man and brilliant soldier. 

At Lexington, too, I found your volume of Timrod’s poetry.® 


8 Young Brown; or, The Law of Inheritance, 3 volumes, anonymous 
(London, 1874). 

® The Poems of Henry Timrod, edited, with a sketch of the poet's life, 
by Paul H. Hayne (New York, 1873). 
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What a sad life!—I think I shall like the poems; some of them 
very much. I have never seen them before. It is a little singular 
that several of them express almost the same ideas that several 
of my own poems express! We fell upon the same train of 
thought, it seems. 


On September 12 Miss Woolson wrote to Hayne that she had 
visited Harper’s Ferry and Gettysburg. “I always go to see the 
soldiers’ graves,” she writes. “I cannot bear to think that they 
are so soon forgotten; as they are, at the North,—and indeed the 
War itself is already a thing of the past up there.” 

Miss Woolson’s next letter was written from Society Hill in 
Darlington County, South Carolina. It is dated “All-Saints Day. 
1876,” but various details indicate that the letter was actually 
witten in 1875. The most important of these is her mention of 
her article, “Up the Ashley and Cooper,” as scheduled to appear 
in the next number of Harper's Magazine. That article appeared 
in December, 1875. After her mother had gone north with her 
sister, Miss Woolson had returned to Goshen, where she spent 
five weeks, because it was a good place in which to write. She 
rejoined her mother in Baltimore. They had found Norfolk and 
Wilmington too cold and had then gone to Society Hill. 


Do you know that all this time I have gone lazily along asking 
for your Lippincott volume [Legends and Lyrics], everywhere, 
but have not yet sent to Philadelphia for it. Is not that very 
shiftless, to use a New England word? But, if I may say so, I never 
give up anything I really wish for; and all the time I have known 
that I should certainly send for the book sooner or later, and 
have it for my own. But in the meantime I have asked for it in - 
Charleston, Charlotte, Charlottesville, Baltimore and Norfolk 
without finding it, and in the larger places I have remarked with 
censorious accent “I should think you would keep a stock of 
Mr Hayne’s books on hand always! Are you not aware that he is 
the representative Southern poet? Where else should we north- 
erners expect to find his books if not in southern book stores.” 
At Charleston and at Baltimore they really were ashamed of 
themselves.—When I go to Charleston a little later, I intend 
boxing up the volumes that have accumulated on my hands 
during these two years, and then I can begin on a fresh supply. 
My poor trunks have grown fuller and fuller; you know how 
heavy books are. And I have quite ruined myself in paying for 
extra baggage. Mother and I, two very plain persons as far as 
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dress is concerned, travel with eight trunks! Isn’t it dreadful? 
And my books, botanies, and fern-herbariums have made most 
of the bulk.—In addition to your lyrics I shall then send for 
Henry James’ volumes which I am anxious to see; also a complete 
set of my beloved Thoreau. If you have any pet books, now 
would be a friendly time to tell me their names.—I am delighted 
that you like Charles Reade. I am devoted to him. “Geo. Eliot,” 
“Geo. Sand,” and Charles Reade are my favorite living novelists. 
Of the dead I prefer Charlotte Bronté and Dumas pére; but I 
ought to say, in connection with the latter, that all my admiration 
of him is founded upon one novel, or rather one series, viz. “Les 
Trois Mousquetaires.” The stirring adventures of Messieurs 
Athos, Porthos and Aramis, together with D’Artagnan, are the 
only ones in literature that ever kept me up all night! To be 
sure that was a number of years ago. Still, I shall never forget the 
pleasure or rather stirring interest that novel gave me. Of course 
you read French? I know no difference between it and English.— 
Then too there is Victor Hugo.—Let me mention however that 
I never should have had the courage to confess my liking for the 
“Mousquetaires,” if I had not seen last year in an article on 
Thackeray by Mr Stoddard that the great author of “Vanity 
Fair,” preferred the “Mousquetaires” to any novel he had ever 
read. And said too that of all the characters ever drawn in lit- 
erature “Athos” came the nearest to his idea of a grand hero for 
a romance. Since then I have felt emboldened to speak out my 
opinion.—I am pleased to know that you, too, love Dickens; 
now that it is so fashionable to call him “low.”—St Augustine 
in the winter is full of grandees you know; by grandees I mean 
scions of those old New York City families who come down from 
the Dutch times and have “Van” in their names somewhere; 
people who have been rich for generations and absolutely know 
nothing of their own country outside of the “City,” although 
very familiar of course with Europe. Several of these gentlemen 
I know quite well. This is what one said: “Dickens? Yes,—I know; 
some people like his works, but I do not; they are very ‘low.’ I 
never care to read about the lower classes.” And then he offered 
to lend me the last novel by the author of “Guy Livingstone.”— 
These are the people who make it a point to travel with “port- 
able baths” always, in the charge of their Valets. They have only 
two adjectives, “nice,” and “beastly.”—I am always getting into 
quarrels with them. And yet,—they have spoiled me for any other 
kind of society almost,—they are so (to use their own word) 
nice, in a great many ways, after all. My favorite novel, though, 


10 George Alfred Lawrence (1827-1876) was the author of Guy Livingstone, 
or “Thorough” (1857). 
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now, is “The Mill on the Floss,” and I was therefore glad to see 
you too liked it. It is the favorite of my mature years. And this 
reminds me, Mr Hayne, that you are quite mistaken in suppos- 
ing I am young; I am young in literary life; but not in years. ... 
I hate Wordsworth. Yes, I really think I hate him. And the 
reason is because people keep flinging him at your head all the 
time. And I am afraid you cannot make me like Robert Buchanan 
either. ... By the way, at Wilmington I chanced upon the paper 
containing your notice of Miss Fisher’s™ latest story; which I 
have not read, by the way. Now then,—I shall have to come 
right out and confess that I too have criticised (in my own 
mind) not only Miss Fisher's stories, but those of other southern 
women, for the very thing you defend!! They have seemed to 
me exaggerated in style, and too full of a certain spirit, which 
I can best describe perhaps by saying that their heroes are always 
[too] “knightly,”—for the real life of to-day. Now I was at Madame 
Chegaray’s school in New York City just before the breaking 
out of the war, 2nd my school mates were all Southern girls, of 
fine old families too; their mothers and their grandmothers had 
been to the same school before them; for “Tante,” as we called 
Madame C, was a very old lady. These girls were charming to 
me for the very simplicity of their manners; they were delight- 
fully and naturally well-bred, from the ends of their curls down 
to their pretty little high-arched feet. But, Mr Hayne, they were 
very simple in their manners and notably so in their talk. They 
used to talk to me by the hour of their homes, their parents, 
brothers, and lovers,—and—well, it was not at all like “The 
Daughter of Bohemia,” “St Elmo,” “The Household of Bou- 
verie,” 12 and other novels I have read since.—You see, I must 
have my say. Just as yesterday, when I sat down to write a 
friendly letter, and before I knew it I had filled the sheet with 
that great “School question” we have up North, and which J 
think, is to be the next great national trouble. But, I suppose 
(to go back,) you were especially trying to show some of the 
northern critics that there was a grand old way of living down 
here before the war. It is true. There was. The patriarchal sys- 
tem of your households with their retinues of servants, gave a 
way, a manner, to your style of living that we never had at the 
north no matter how rich we were. This I saw at “Chegaray.”— 


11 Frances Christine Fisher (1846-1920) was a North Carolina novelist who 
wrote under the pseudonym “Christian Reid.” In 1887 she married James 
Marquis Tiernan. 

12 Frances Fisher was the author of A Daughter of Bohemia (1874); 
Augusta Jane Evans (1835-1909), of St. Elmo (1866); and Mrs. Catherine Ann 
Ware Warfield (1816-1877), of The Household of Bouverie (1860). 
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We would be up in our 3¢ story room perhaps, and one of the 
girls would begin calling “Elisabeth,” “Elisabeth.” Now Elisa- 
beth, the Irish chambermaid would be down in the lower hall 
perhaps at work on the panelling of the front door. “Elisabeth,” 
the voice would call from time to time. At last, unable to study 
I would say “Kate, what do you want of Elisabeth? She won't 
come away up those two pair of stairs for you; she is busy.” “I 
want her to shut the door,” Kate would reply placidly looking up 
from her Italian. “Now Kate, why not get up and shut it your- 
self?’”—And then Kate would laugh and do it, saying what was no 
doubt perfectly true, “do you know, Constance, I never thought of 
it.”—And all this reminds me of something else: Do you see the 
Charleston “Courier and News.” If so, did you notice the gallant 
way in which the Editor took up the cudgels for me recently 
as against some interior paper? I do not know whether you have 
or have not seen anything of the affair, or how many newspapers 
you read. Generally speaking, I care very little about the opin- 
ion of the Southern press, which can neither make nor mar me; 
but for your opinion, Mr Hayne, I do care, and as you may have 
seen something of it, I prefer you to know the whole.—To begin 
with then: if there is anything I detest (for myself) it is the 
writing of a newspaper letter. I have no talent that way, and 
I do not like to approach so near the public. It is too “personal” 
a place for a lady, I think. But my only sister’s father in law 
is the proprietor of the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald, and to him I 
am warmly attached. He likes a letter for his paper very much, 
and once or twice a year I try to send him something, as a pure 
personal tribute to my regard for him. Last July from Goshen 
I sent him a letter, and oh! how I have rued the day! It was copied 
all over the country beginning with the N.Y. Times, and of course 
I appreciated the compliment although hating to have my name 
given out as a “newspaper correspondent,” all the same. But 
when the southern papers fell on to it, then began trouble. 
There was a harmless little paragraph at the end of the letter 
about “Southern girls.” I wish I had kept a copy of the letter 
that I might send it to you, so that you could see for yourself 
how harmless it was. But “A Southern girl,” answered it in a 
furious vein in a Memphis paper, and that set the whole thing 
going again. It seems as though I was never to hear the last of 
it. A letter from Boston the other day said “Aren't you afraid to 
go in to Charleston! afraid to go in to Charleston after that 
letter of yours.”—Afraid to go in to Charleston! A city I admire 
and like more than any other save New York,—and a city I 


18 George A. Benedict, whose son married Clara, the youngest of the 
Woolson sisters. 
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thought I had praised enthusiastically. Why—I don’t know what 
I shall do if people are so thin-skinned as that. However, the 
Courier & News gallantly came to my defence, and I was much 
pleased. Although angry at myself none the less that I had ever, 
(even to please a dear old friend) allowed myself to step down 
into the place where certain kinds of pens think they have a 
right to assail you. Mea Culpa.—From this annoying little —. 
ence I begin to think that I shall have more of the same kind 
when my little “Charleston” '* article comes out in the next 
number of the Harper. And yet I wrote it with the pleasantest 
feelings of interest in the subject, and treated it with much more 
care and courtesy than I should have done had I been writing of 
the Vicinity of Boston. I believe I made a little fun of the high 
sounding little “High Hills of the Santee.” Do you suppose I 
had better get out of South Carolina before the 15%? oh Mr 
Hayne, Mr Hayne,—the trouble is all with the women. Major 
Lucas says “We are trying hard to get northern farmers to 
settle in our county. It is a great mistake to suppose we shall 
not receive them well.”—“Yes,” I answer; “but will their wives 
and daughters be received? You can not expect, of course, that 
gentlemen will come down here, when they are comfortably 
settled for iife. But you might get the class below, the well to do 
small farmers and mechanics. Now will the wives and daughters 
of the class below you, Major lucas, receive the wives and daugh- 
ters of our small farmers and mechanics, who are generally quite 
well educated persons?” O women’s tongues! From Eden down 
ye have made all the trouble.—I send you a little poem, or rather 
two. What do you say to them? I am excessively tired this fall, 
and rather depressed owing to isolation I suppose, and over- 
work. I must hurry down among the grandees and hear some 
good music again. I shall come fresh from the desert into the 
ring again, and hear that “flounces are worn very flat now,” 
and that “Miss Rhineland is not engaged after all,” and that 
“Mr. Aspinnall’s yacht is expected,” and that “Mrs Van-Some- 
thing is as silly as ever with her five poodle dogs.” Won't it be 
refreshing? And then when the wind blows, they will say “it is a 
nasty day.” And they will all take immensely long walks English 
fashion, and growl because they cannot have their beef rare. 
And really, Mr Hayne, what is the reason we never can have our 
beef rare down here? When I asked that question of a southern 
gentleman last year, he replied “because we have no fondness 
for dishes that remind us of the Slaughter-house, Miss W.”— 
That was crushing, wasn’t it?—-When are you going abroad, Mr 


14 “Up the Ashley and Cooper,” Harper's Magazine, Lu, 1-24 (Decem- 
ber, 1875). 
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Hayne? I am going just as soon as I can, and I intend to stay. 
“It may be for years, and it may be forever,” as the song says. 
What a long letter I have written to you! I seldom do such a 
thing. Burn it, please. I think all letters should be burned within 
the year. A letter (at least mine) is not intended for a permanent 


thing. 


A portion of Miss Woolson’s letter of January 16, 1876, written 
from St. Augustine, is taken up with comments on manuscript 
poems which Hayne had sent her for criticism. 


So now I have told you honestly what I think, and you ought 
to be very much obliged, because to do so has seemed to me both 
absurd and impertinent; and I am not one who enjoys doing 
either absurd or impertinent things. That a person so ignorant 
of poetical art as I am should sit down to pass opinion upon the 
work of one of the most melodious poets of the day is absurd. 
And that a person so bluntly incapable of seeing either sense 
or beauty in fully half of the most admired poetry of the age, 
should act as a judge of verses, is impertinent absurdity. That is 
my candid opinion. 

However, I have done it,—because you asked it. And on the 
whole, perhaps I may do very well as a representative of a certain 
class  & outside Philistines who form part of every audience; 
and it will do no harm, although it may make you smile, to 
know their opinions. Like a dear good aunt of mine who always, 
unconsciously to herself, represents to me the immense general 
class of ordinary readers, below the region of the critics and the 
few really cultivated people we have in this new country of ours. 
She confounds “Christian Reid” with the great Charles of the 
same name; she is devoted to Mrs Southworth; and her latest 
joy is “Infelice.” I send her “The Princess of Thule”; “Lorna 
Doone”; “Put Yourself in His Place”;* and “Middlemarch”; 
and wait for her opinions. She pronounces the first two “coun- 
tryfied.” The third “pretty good, but queer.” And the last, 
“stupid” !—These opinions I regard attentively,—as the opinions 
of “the Mass.” As a side remark,—have you, O, have you read 
“Infelice”? What in the world can any cultivated reader see in 
that mass of words, words, words? .. . 

I beg you to fight against “Depression,” that evil spirit that 
haunts all creative minds. Do not let him conquer you. Think 
of yourself, persist in thinking of yourself, as well, highly as you 


15 William Black (1841-1898) was the author of A Princess of Thule 
(1874); Charles Reade, of Put Yourself in His Place (1870); and Augusta 
Jane Evans, of Infelice (1875). 
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can; be just as “conceited” as possible. It will buoy you up; and, 
my word for it, even then you will probably estimate yourself 
lower than you ought to. Think of all you have accomplished 
in the face of obstacles which you alone know fully, and take 
glory in the thought. You may laugh at my preaching self con- 
ceit as a virtue; but I have long thought that a good strong dose 
of self conceit was the best medicine for the creative mind. And 
I think you will find that the great artists are nerved to their 
greatest works by a sublime consciousness of & belief in their 
own great powers. And if a creative mind can only be surrounded 
and buoyed up by the close appreciative warm belief & praise 
of his own family, then he has reached the highest place this 
world can give him; he is inspired to do great things. Alas; few, 
few are so surrounded. 

All this is brought out by the tone of depression in your last 
letter. ... 

You make me tremble when you tell me that your fastidious 
eyes have rested upon this or that article of mine. Do you not 
see that I am putting out all kinds of work? A little uncertain 
myself as to which is my best field? If I ever see my way out of 
the mass of “short stories,” descriptive articles, and “dialect 
verses” in which I am entangled, my intention is to write a 
novel. But there is one fact that appals me: I generally throw 
half across the room all the new novels of the day. Now these 
novels the Public like! Moral: will they not be likely to throw 
mine entirely across the room? I fear so. 


The next letter, written from St. Augustine, is dated Febru- 
ary 13, [1876]. 


I return the MSS. as requested, with a few pencil notes on 
them. I spoke of myself as a “Philistine,” because I do not seem _ 
to belong to anybody, or any class. The Boston writers, young 
and old, hang together; the New York journalists and magazine 
people have their own creed; and the southern, ditto. Whenever I 
hear any of those people talk, or receive letters from them, I 
perceive this.—-Then, much of the praised literature of to day, 
and all days, J do not like; another “Philistine” trait!—-Of course 
I understand that the fault is mine,—that something is lacking; 
just as some persons have no ear for music, &c&c.—And it still 
strikes me as absurd, in spite of all the pleasant things you say, 
that J should attempt to give opinion on your verses! I hope you 
will always bear in mind that you asked me to do it, and that 
I only did it to oblige you. __ 

I have no prejudice against Miss Fisher, I hope. I have heard 
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high praise both of herself and her novels many times. I think 
I saw her once, in Asheville, N. C., but am not quite sure. I have 
read “Valerie Aylmer,” and “A Daughter of Bohemia.” But the 
truth is, Mr Hayne, I am too old to enjoy her stories. (Doesn't 
that sound blasée?) I go back to my Geo. Eliot, Chas. Reade, & 
Co, and read over and over the splendid strong pages I like. (I 
tell you I am a “Philistine’’!)—Yes; I am going to write a novel— 
sometime. But if I like so few myself, it is probable that few 
will like mine!! A dark prospect. 

“Howells of the Atlantic,” you say? Yes; he is a “trying” 
person. Mr Hurd, of Hurd & Houghton, is here. A pleasant 
genileman, not especially literary; rather, a business man I should 
say. He has let out that Howells has “favorites.” Chief among 
them at present, Henry James, Jr. I suspect there is a strong 
current of favoritism up there. As to poetry, I have been told 
several times that Howells was exceedingly difficult, and a little 
bitter, owing to the ill success of his own volume of verse. He 
lets in the Piatts,* because of his early friendship and copartner- 
ship. As to Bayard Taylor, he does not somaal as well as you 
think. I happen to know something about that. He is many times 
among the “rejected.” Ditto of Stoddard, who used to go the 
rounds with his verses patiently—As to what you say about the 
various famous short poems, such as “The Psalm of Life,” and 
“Marco Bozzaris,” I have long ago decided that it was a matter of 
school “Readers” entirely. We have all of us been brought u 
on those poems from babyhood. Get out a new series of "Read. 
ers,” put in new poems equally concise, and the next generation 
will rank them with “Marco” & Co. For instance, I do not 
think much of my “Kentucky Belle.” But Charlotte Cushman’s 
reading made it, and now that one little ballad is better known 
than anything I have written. ... 


On April 7, 1876, Miss Woolson wrote to Hayne from Savan- 
nah. She wrote again on April 16, this time from Summerville, 
South Carolina. She had sent Hayne a box of Florida oranges 
and she wished to know that it had arrived safely. She added that 
she expected to spend the summer in Cooperstown. 


We came to this little pine-woods place for absolute quiet. 
I am exceedingly busy this year, and wished much for a month of 
solitude just at this time; to start me off well in my summer’s work. 
I can do nothing if I am in the least interrupted. Is it so with 


16 John James Piatt (1835-1917) and his wife, Sarah Morgan Bryan Piatt 
(1836-1919). In 1860 Howells and Piatt published Poems of Two Friends. 
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you?—But I do not like your southern woods in spring as much 
as ours, because you have such vast amounts of insect life. Why,— 
the caterpillars alone are enough to appal the stoutest heart! 
The truth is, Mr Hayne, that, at last, | am a little home sick. 
Three long winters and two long summers have I been down 
here in Dixie without intermission, and I want to hear northern 
voices again, and have stewed potatoes for breakfast! Now then 
do you say gyar-den for garden? And if you do, why do you? I 
asked that question of Gen. Martin of N.C.—an officer of the 
Confederate army, a West Pointer and a pleasant man,—and 
what do you think he said? “Why do you northerners say Bar, 
for Bear?”—Now I never heard “Bar” used for “Bear” in my 
life! And yet he maintained that that was the common pro- 
nunciation at the North.—Well,—I am homesick; and I [am] going 
up to hear “guess” again. I am tired of “reckon.” Don’t you 
think that for a red hot abolitionist, Republican and hard-money 
advocate, I have behaved well down here in Dixie during these 
last three long years? I think I ought to have a word of com- 
mendation when you consider that the pen has been in my 
hands all the time, and that the beaten track was all the other 
way. I have tried to “put myself in their place,” and at least be 
fair. Finis! The page is turned. I shall write no more about the 
South.—The South will not miss it.... 


Still in Summerville, Miss Woolson wrote again on May 14. 
She could not make much, she said, of Sidney Lanier’s Centennial 
poem although she liked the line, “Hate is not hopeless.” 


I am so eager to go north that I can scarcely wait; an “exile 
longing for home.” I like the South; no Yankee-born northerner 
ever liked it better; but, the years away from home! I have no 
real home, however. I shall never return to Cleveland, save for 
a visit. The death of my dear Father six years ago broke up my 
home there, and for the town itself I care nothing. My father was 
a New Hampshire man, my Mother a New Yorker; I myself was 
born in New Hampshire. I prefer New York City as a residence; 
but for my dear Mother’s health we must have warmer air... . 
Won't I go to the opera, the theatres, picture galleries, & con- 
certs while in New York!! I am starving for some music. The 
spirit of this letter has its face turned northward, as you see. You 
must excuse it. I long to see a certain rocky spring I remember and 
taste its water. . 


From Cooperstown she wrote to Hayne on September 10, 1876. 
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O no; you are not in earnest about beginning to believe in the 
old Hindoo theology,—that the summit of all good is “uncon- 
sciousness.” I cannot credit it. I think we may safely trust our 
Creator as to the next life. Neither, have J ever been able to see 
the black side of this. I think it is a very beautiful and generally 
speaking a very good sort of a world; all we want is a little im- 
“seamen in man. But although I do not approve of your wish 
or a century's “rest,”—still I think your “Underground” a very 
beautiful poem.—You speak of New York. I did not last spring 
nor do I ever, go out much in literary society there. I am not in 
the least fond of society; never was fond of it in my best days. 
To enjoy society a woman must be either personally attractive, 
gifted with conversational powers, or else must think herself one 
or both, whether she is in reality or not. I do not come under any 
of those heads. Result; don’t care for society at all. When I am 
in the City I like to go to the Theatres, the Opera if there is 
any, to the Picture Galleries, the book stores, and the Park. 
I enjoy also a well-appointed City hotel. I keep away from all 
chance callers and flee all invitations. If I am invited to dinner 
I put on sackcloth and ashes. But you warm hearted hospitable 
clan-gathering southerners do not understand this reserve of 
the north, particularly the New England north. I am very strong- 
ly “New Hampshire” in all my ways. I have a row of tall solemn 
Aunts up there,—silent, reserved, solitary, thin, and a little 
grim; I am as much like them as the kind of life I lead will 
- This is a lovely place; I suppose you know all about it, as it 
has been described so often. My windows look directly up the 
Lake which is ten miles long, surrounded on all sides by high 
rocky heights,—almost mountains. I have a little boat, and go 
out rowing every day; I row five or six miles always; when the 
wind blows hard, I walk about the same distance through the 
woods. There have been four or five hundred people here this 
summer; most of them gone now. The trees are beginning to 
color. We shall probably remain until the last of October, and 
ther go to the Centennial for a day or two; then southward again. 
Of course we are in the midst of our Cooper relatives; and deriv- 
ing much pleasure from their society. Fenimore Cooper’s daugh- 
ters, are to my idea, the most charming ladies I have ever met. 


There are no extant letters for the year 1877. She wrote again 
on February 24, 1878, from Hibernia, in Clay County, Florida. 


Thanks for the “Simms” Poem. It is excellent in its allusions; 
and beautiful in itself.—I received no letter from you last sum- 
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mer; so the one you sent must have been lost. I was at Yonkers- 
on-the-Hudson until the middle of December, when we migrated 
as usual; this is an island in the St John river, a quiet pleasant 
place, neither so gay nor so delightful as St Augustine; but still 
an epitome of peace. I have a row boat and row daily on the 
broad still, chocolate-covered river. The spring flowers and young 
leaves make the shores very lovely at present. ...I follow you in 
all the magazines; and particularly liked the “Unveiled”; and 
very particularly your Whittier tribute. It seemed to me one of the 
very best. I hope we shall have your new volume soon. I shall 
watch for it. 

“Ouida”; yes; I have always admired certain powers she pos- 
sesses greatly.'7 If she had chosen she might have occupied a 
noble place. She has undoubted power and originality. The story 
called “A Dog of Flanders,” I always carry around with me. With 
some other favorites, also “bits.” But Ouida has horrible taste. 
I have heard a good deal about her. She has been spoiled by her 
own inordinate vanity as regards the attentions of gentlemen, 
they say; although fifty and over, she expects to have half a 
dozen lovers about her all the time. Did I not hear she had 
married a Russian lately? ... You ask what I am doing. Well— 
I am on a novel.’® But it is not sufficiently far advanced yet to 
be spoken of, so please keep it a secret. No one can be more 
doubtful about it than the woman now writing it! Still, I shall 
persevere, and bring it out anyway. If it fails, I shall at least 
have made the attempt honestly. And that will be the end of the 
matter. ... 

..-I shall be much pleased to hear from you when you feel 
like writing. Your letters are unique. Charles Lamb was not a 
poet, to be sure; but your “prose” is certainly like his in its 
charm. ... 


The last extant letter from Miss Woolson is given in full. 


Fes. 16% [1880] 
MENTON. 
ALPES MARITIMES. 
FRANCE. 
Dear Mr HAyne. 
I was glad to receive your letter, which has been forwarded 
to me by Mr. Bunce.'® You will see that I am in Europe. This 


17 Marie Louise de la Ramé (1839-1908), who used the pen name “Ouida,” 
published A Dog of Flanders and Other Stories (1872). 

18 Anne (New York, 1882). 

19 Oliver Bell Bunce (1828-1890) was editor of Appleton’s Journal. 
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is quite unexpected to myself, as well as to my friends. It is a 
sort of effort on my part to break up the depression which took 

ion of me after the death of my dearest Mother in Florida, 
just one year ago. She had been my all for many years. I did 
not know how to live without her. After spending the summer 
in Cooperstown,—her girlhood home,—my sister and myself 
decided to come abroad. We sailed in the Cunard steamer “Gal- 
lia” on the nineteenth of November, and, after some weeks in Lon- 
don, came here; the “St Augustine” of France. My windows 
overlook this blue blue Mediterranean, our hotel standing on the 
beach, almost. Behind the house rise the mountains, four thou- 
sand feet high, which protect Menton on the north, and give 
it its exceptional climate. When I say “behind the house,” I mean 
that the mountains begin in the garden itself, and, standing in 
our doorway, we have to throw our heads back to see their tops. 
Of the lemon-groves, the olives, the flowers; of the quaint vil- 
lages high on crags, the ruined castles and Saracen towers; of 
the Roman roads, arches, acqueducts, and tombs; of the Corniche 
road; of the walks and drives, I have not time to speak. Please 
imagine them. We go on from here (where we have been two 
months) to Florence, in April. The summer, I suppose, in Switzer- 
land. Beyond this, we have not planned. But it is probable that 
I shall remain over here some time. I shall be glad to hear from 
you. Please address me according to the heading of this letter. 
If I am gone, the postmaster will forward. 

I can sympathize with you very sincerely in your loss, since my 
own tears are still very near the surface, and well over at the 
slightest remembrance of her. 

I trust, too, that the improvement in your health of which 
you speak, has been a real and decided one. Did I not see that 
a complete edition of your poems was soon to appear? A new one? 
I hope it is so. I am now so far from the magazines that I shall 
not see many of them. If you have newspaper copies of some of 
your later poems, I should like much to see them.—Yes; the Apple- 
tons are to bring out the Southern stories. One of them has a 
motto by you, and another by Timrod. The mottoes are all by 
our younger poets. John Hay’s was written for the story it heads; 
and I think it charming.”® Don’t you? My novel, “Anne,” is to 
appear in Harper’s Magazine as a serial, at the conclusion of 
Blackmore's “Mary Annerley” now running. The three English 
serials, Black’s, Blackmore’s and Miss Muloch’s have kept “Anne” 
waiting nearly a year! But I considered that the advantages of 


20 In Rodman the Keeper: Southern Sketches (New York, 1880) John Hay 
wrote the motto for “Sister St. Luke”; quotations from Hayne and Timrod 
are prefixed to “In the Cotton Country.” 
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appearing in that magazine, more than made up for the delay. 
It will be illustrated. I cannot guess whether you will like it. 
It is very “American” and very “realistic.” Dear Mr Hayne, I 
trust you will excuse this hastily written letter. If you were here, 
you would see what a crowded day mine is, now. So much to 
do; see; and feel. Such a constant procession of new impressions. 
And I myself not so strong as formerly, and obliged to exercise 
the greatest care, lest I break down again, as I did last spring. 
My eyes are still far from strong; which must be my excuse for 
scrawling. Have you ever been here? We are on the Italian border, 
you know, the last town in France. We have the “Italian sky.” 
With the best good wishes, I am, yours sincerely, 


C. F. Woo.son. 
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George Washington. Volume I, 1732-1777. Volume II, 1778- 
1799- By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson and Waldo Hilary 
Dunn. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1940. 2 volumes. 
Pp. xiv, 473; Vii, 596. $10.00 a set.) 


Washington had evidently become an outstanding figure by 
1775; on no other basis can one account for his appointment as 
commander-in-chief. But had his career ended in 1774, little 
that he had then said or done would make him loom large in 
retrospect. It is unfortunate that Professors Stephenson and Dunn 
have devoted more than a third of their two volumes to that 
early period of his life. If all their work had the character of the 
first 328 pages, the biography would be a disappointment, marred 
by uncritical eulogies pertaining to Washington's early life 
(eulogies that can be justified only by his later achievements) 
and marred both by unprofitable surmises as to what he thought 
or felt at given times and by expressions of the authors’ partial- 
ity for an aristocratic plantation society, by their bias in favor 
of Whig (Burke-Pitt) colonial policy, and by their aversion to 
men who did not see eye to eye with the hero. This section of 
the work gives but little conception of the development of Wash- 
ington’s character. In fact, he is made to possess as a youth the 
stature which he attained at the peak of his career. He seems 
to have descended from heaven a full-grown hero—a genius whose 
presence on earth provided a test of all men who came into 
contact with him. By ascribing grandeur to even so extraordi- 
nary a young man as Washington was, the authors have drawn 
a picture of immature perfection that fails to convince. 

Attempting to see things through Washington’s eyes, Profes- 
sors Stephenson and Dunn have relied principally upon his 
writings and have sought to remain in his presence, day by day. 
The’ most satisfactory part of the work is roughly the middle 
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third, which recites the military history of the Revolutionary 
War. “My inclinations,” said Washington, “are strongly bent 
to arms.” The narratives of the war are well suited to the 
authors’ conception of the subject. The military events exhibited 
the greatness of Washington; hence the laudatory style of writing 
does not appear so strained as it seems when applied to ordinary 
occurrences. And because Washington occupied the central role, 
the emphasis upon his importance does not violate the facts. 
Moreover, the military campaigns may be discussed principally 
in terms of Washington without the serious distortion that 
appears elsewhere as the result of the authors’ slighting of non- 
Washingtonian factors. In this section of the work, which pre- 
sents as good an account of the American army during the Revo- 
lution as is to be found within the space of 260 pages, the authors 
have attained a high level of achievement. 

A distorted view of history accounts for most of the defects 
of the book. There is, for instance, the assumption that casual 
association with Washington entitles an obscure person to a place 
in history. Thus the name of a Miss Nancy West “has floated 
into history because of certain shirts she made” for Washington, 
and one Broadwater “lives on a page of history . . . because Wash- 
ington spoke to him one Sunday morning in a country church- 
yard with an accent of condescension.” 

The view of Washington as always right leads to some unfair 
historical judgments. Lesser men who adhered faithfully to him, 
such as Knox, Schuyler, and Gouverneur Morris, are honored 
at the expense of greater figures—Franklin, Jefferson, and Sam 
Adams. The men of the Congress of the war years (“hysterical - 
legislators”) are ordinarily spoken of with contempt. “Those 
Philadelphia bakers that would not take a risk in supplying the 
army with bread were symbols of a multitude that incensed 
Washington while he and [Robert] Morris and other real patriots 
were risking their all.” 

Although Washington was continually involved in conflict, 
the authors have not bothered to portray the views and virtues 
of his opponents. In contrast with the selfless Washington is the 
description of the British ministers, 1770-1774—those “self- 
absorbed blockheads at London.” During the Revolutionary 
War the British army seems to move about as in a haze. What 
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Jefferson stood for is shrouded in mystery, and although the 
attacks made against Washington during his second term are 
mentioned frequently, the nature of the criticisms is not divulged. 

The view of Washington as hero yields some doubtful dual- 
isms. Washington took part in an “honest revolution,” in con- 
trast, presumably, with “dishonest” ones such as Shays’s Rebellion 
and the French Revolution. He believed in the “sovereign 
people,” whereas baser men believed in the “sovereign populace.” 
As a land speculator he was an “imperialist” (man of vision) 
in opposition to “individualists” (self-seeking squatters). Then 
there is the recurring distinction between personal interest and 
devotion to the public service, with the latter of course ascendant 
in Washington’s nature. 

But, most serious of all—the idolizing of Washington fails to 
explain his own development and his relations with men. Wash- 
ington took a definite stand on four great subjects: opposition 
to Britain in the 1770's, the movement for a stronger central 
government, the inauguration of the program now associated 
with Hamilton’s name, and the adoption of a new foreign policy. 
In most instances, the authors do not reveal the processes by 
which Washington reached his positions. References to his 
genius, or his intuition, lead one to suppose that he gained wis- 
dom by inspiration or revelation. Such an unrealistic view fails 
to do justice to Washington as a man of intellect. It does not 
make clear to what extent he borrowed from others or whether 
he arrived at conclusions independently—to what extent other 
men used him or whether he dominated his associates. In this 
connection, the authors fail to substantiate their statement that 
the Federal Constitution was the work of “Washington and 
Madison.” 

The strong features of the biography are numerous. There 
are excellent accounts of the events leading to the French and 
Indian War and of the difficulties of defending the frontiers of 
Virginia after the storm broke. The life of Washington at Mount 
Vernon has been effectively portrayed, and one gets a clear 
impression of Washington's interest in and his contact with the 
natural world. The authors have ably analyzed Britain's colonial 
policy and have shown how it menaced the planters of Virginia. 
Washington's interests in the West are admirably presented. In 
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this connection, his opposition to slavery after 1770 harmonized 
with his interest as a land speculator in the peopling of the 
West with free settlers. British western land policy, 1763-1775, 
had the effect of tying the hands of speculators at a time when 
settlers were moving in and establishing squatters’ rights. Wash- 
ington’s views respecting a strong central government emphasized 
the need of concerted action in developing the West, the impor- 
tance of sound money, the sanctity of creditors’ rights, and the 
desirability of foreign trade. And there is an illuminating account 
of Wasisington’s foreign policy. He believed that the new gov- 
ernment, in order to gain stability, should avoid war. That meant 
a weakening of the old tie with France. When Washington did 
not shrink from turning a cold shoulder to France, his enemies 
condemned him as pro-British. Lest his peace policy be now 
cited for special purposes, it is well to repeat his words of 1793: 
“If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it; if we 
desire to secure peace ..., it must be known that we are at all 
times ready for war.” 

The authors emphasize two influences that affected Washing- 
ton strongly—the frontier and the tradition of an aristocratic 
society. “First among the lessons which the frontier had taught 
him was the value of the stiff upper lip, of the power to wait 
and to endure, and to keep on enduring.” A “frontier general 
he always continued to be. He never got over the idea that 
military art... was a matter of extensive movement, of swift 
rushes, of a voluntary esprit,...and of accurate firing.” As an 
aristocrat he believed that the common run of people, poorly 
informed as he considered them, should depend upon leaders. . 
Such leaders should possess authority and rank, should present 
a dignified appearance, should impose discipline and exact 
obedience, should treat minor offenders with leniency, and 
should mete out harsh punishments to serious or repeated 
offenses. 

Washington considered that his actions were inspired by his 
impulse to serve his country, his sense of honor, and his desire 
for the esteem of others. Having a strong urge to command, he 
felt that he had to respond to calls that were made upon him for 
public service, especially to calls for leadership. He appears as a 
man of principle who judged by fixed standards—standards before 
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which even friendship had to give way. He did not possess 
unusual physical strength; often his periods of most intense 
exertion came between spells of illness. He had a way of losing 
himself in the problem at hand; great tasks and dangers awak- 
ened latent powers. Severe, heavy in manner, temperate, hard- 
headed, “scornful of all pretense and make-believe, master of 
his sensibilities, with no toleration of the unfit, and merciless to 
frauds,” he refused to acknowledge defeat or to yield to weak- 
ness as he sought to gain strength by conquering adversity. 
Curtis NETTELSs. 

University of Wisconsin. 


The Reluctant Republic: Vermont, 1724-1791. By Frederic F. 
Van De Water. (New York: The John Day Company. 1941. 
Pp. xiv, 344- $3.00.) 

The Admission of Vermont into the Union. By Leon W. Dean. 
(Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society. 1941. Pp. xvi, 62. 
$1.50.) 


These two books appear felicitously, because 1941 marks the 
150th anniversary of the admission of Vermont into the Union. 
The Reluctant Republic already is chosen as one of seventy Ameri- 
can books of enduring value recommended to English-speaking 
people, and thus its fame crosses the Atlantic. English students 
of history, particularly those who examine the diplomatic field, 
can read the facts and alleged facts surrounding what they may 
choose to regard as a lost colony. Vermont never actually was a 
real British colony, so technically cannot be regarded as ever 
having been lost, but it appears that several of the leading figures 
of the so-called “reluctant republic” by invitation crossed into 
Canada during the American revolution, cautiously looked at 
some proffered bait which the British held out, nibbled gingerly, 
backed and filled, equivocated, doubted, and finally declined to 
bite. This puzzling interlude, with what went before it, is told 
in sparkling style by the author. 

The text has few original disclosures but Mr. Van De Water is 
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the first Vermont writer on a historical theme to put a full mea- 
sure of human interest with plenty of verve and with a pleasing 
philosophy into the story of that state’s development and its 
hectic career for fourteen years as an independent republic. He 
never lets the tale turn dull, but one does not get more than a 
fleeting glance of the “reluctance” which he has, for a show- 
man’s purpose, put into the title. Vermonters of today probably 
will not relish the flat manner of speech and the profanity which 
the author makes a part of the vernacular of the settlers of 150 
or 175 years ago. It is introduced in spots as a supposed repro- 
duction of the conversation of the rural natives. This feature 
doubtless will hurt their pride but if the country folk in the 
New Hampshire Grants talked that way, a large majority of 
them must have acquired that style of speech in Connecticut or 
western Massachusetts, not in newly-made Vermont. The salty 
expressions do not improve the book. 

The story of the long-drawn-out struggle of the early settlers 
to organize as a distinct separate unit, to throw out Yorkers who 
claimed their homes, and to frustrate the efforts of New York, in 
Congress and by herself, to carve up the district or absorb it 
wholly, is well told in detail. Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
are often in the picture. Most of the text is correctly founded, 
but in spots where the author has depended, as he frankly admits, 
upon what has been set down by previous writers, he sometimes 
adopts wntenable data. These errors are annoying, yet do not 
too seriously damage the main thread of the story. They assuredly 
should be corrected in any future edition. An index would 
improve the usefulness of the book, and the list of sources is . 
shabbily compiled. 

On the other hand, Mr. Van De Water wisely has not followed 
the fulsome and unwarranted biographical account of Ira Allen, 
published at great length by James B. Wilbur, who tried to make 
out that Ira was the founder of Vermont, nor has he failed to 
note the limitations of Ethan Allen. His summing up of the 
character of Thomas Chittenden, who for nineteen fateful years 
was governor of Vermont, is especially good, showing skill and 
penetration. He lets off rather easily lawyer James Duane and 
Governor George Clinton, the two central New York figures who 
succeeded in turning back the clock of Vermont's destiny for 
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nearly fifteen years. On the whole, the volume is better than a 
mere story and with revision would become a milestone in Ver- 
mont's historical literature. The account is like a modern movie— 
in the end the hero triumphs, and the New York land jobbers 
who, moved by self-interest, cast themselves as the villains, pocket 
their $30,000 balm and sullenly call it a day. 

In the second book, the difficult task of presenting in sixty-two 
pages the essential historical data concerning the admission of 
Vermont into the Union, has been admirably accomplished by 
Professor Leon W. Dean of the University of Vermont. The little 
book faithfully traces the storm and stress of a dispute that 
lasted forty-one years. Civil war on a small scale marked much 
of the period. The general reader who knows little about Ver- 
mont’s past will value this informing treatise, which records the 
happy ending of the unrest, and Vermonters also will enjoy 
the story. 

GeorcE P. ANDERSON. 
Boston. 


New England’s Fishing Industry. By Edward A. Ackerman. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1941. Pp. xix, 303. $4.00.) 


A remarkably complete and vivid picture of the commercial 
fishing of our New England coast is to be found in this recent 
publication by Dr. Ackerman, instructor in Geography at Har- 
vard University. For the first time those whose interests lie in 
New England—whether as business men, old residents, or sum- 
mer visitors—have available a highly readable account of this 
industry which played a major role in the early history of the 
Colonies and which, in spite of changes in population distribu- 
tion, wage scales, and transportation methods, still remains an 
important feature in the economy of the northeastern states. 

With shrewd analysis the author discloses and interrelates the 
geographical, biological, and sociological influences which have 
controlled fishing and fish marketing from the days of the 
Samoset to the present. Dealing first very briefly with the history 
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of fishing in New England and with the general factors which 
influence the location of successful fisheries, Dr. Ackerman then 
gives an account of each of the commercially important finny 
fishes—from the giant cod to the tiny sardine—and of each of 
the significant shellfish—from lobster to scallop. He explains 
how differing biological requirements affect the distribution and 
availability of the various species and how these differences call 
for widely varying methods of fishing, as to boats, gear, and labor 
organization. Equally great and diverse influences on the industry 
are exerted by legal regulations, by the location of marketing 
areas, and by methods of handling. Detailed consideration is 
consequently given to the characteristics and location of salting, 
smoking, and canning, and particularly to the fresh and frozen 
industries. Finally, Dr. Ackerman traces the web of interdepen- 
dencies between fishing and related industries and the resulting 
profound social influence which fishing has directly and indirectly 
exerted on New England. 

The book is well indexed, thoroughly and conveniently docu- 
mented, and profusely illustrated. A great number of charts, dia- 
grams, and photographs (largely original) bring graphic clarity 
to the account; and action shots and homely roadside views, as 
well as quaint harbor scenes throughout, lend reality and a 
human touch to the book. 

GerorceE L. CLARKE. 
Harvard University. 


Granite for God’s House: The Life of Orestes Augustus Brown- 
son. By Doran Whalen. (New York: Sheed & Ward. 1941. Pp. 


ix, 366. $3.75-) 


This new biography of Orestes A. Brownson is a pleasant devo- 
tional work, written with warmth and enthusiasm, and present- 
ing an attractive picture of the nineteenth-century controversial- 
ist. It is in most respects a superior example of such writing, well 
suited to restoring Brownson to the American Catholic tradition; 
but it is more akin to hagiography than to history, and by the 
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more exacting standards of historians it falls short in many 
particulars. The fact that the book is undocumented makes it 
impossible to tell how much the picturesque detail owes to evi- 
dence and how much to the imagination of the author. More- 
over, the general political and social background is very imper- 
fectly understood, which leads on the one hand to a systematic 
exaggeration of Brownson’s importance, and on the other to 
considerable confusion about the issues of the day which prompt- 
ed him to his many positions. For example, a quick reference to 
any of several political histories of New York would have cleared 
up the astonishing account of Brownson in New York labor 
politics. The author, evidently confounding the Workingmen’s 
Party with the Antimasonic Party, describes Francis Granger as 
the candidate of Fanny Wright and Robert Dale Owen, and 
Thurlow Weed as their campaign manager. The party was about 
to win, he continues, and establish its “communistic schools” 
when Brownson declared for the opposing candidate. 


Weed knew that Brownson’s public would turn the tide. And 
so it did. ...Brownson had swerved the course of his rash lead 
in time. New York saved, the nation was not exposed to nine- 
teenth-century communism. It had not yet grasped power when 
he struck the Working Man's Party a blow from which it did not 
recover. Only small sporadic ‘Granger’ groups survived. 


These sentences contain more obvious errors and misunderstand- 
ings than there is space to expose. But perhaps the measure of the 
author’s acquaintance with the politics of the day is best sug- 
gested by his belief that Jackson was a Whig. 

The account of Brownson’s relations with the Transcendental- 
ist movement is equally curious. “Is it possible that the impact 
of his discussions gave origin to the Boston Literary Movement?” 
the author asks, and then responds, “The thought offers a chal- 
lenge worthy of investigation; ...the Concord group seems in- 
complete. The body needs a head. ...On the face of it, the evi- 
dence points to a possible leader who died, actually or by repu- 
tation, after he had given zest to the movement. ...” Brownson, 
of course, turns out to have been the forgotten man of Transcen- 
dentalism and thus responsible for the flowering of New England. 
It is a mistake to damage the reputation of such a remarkable 
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man as Brownson by making these extravagant claims for him. 
This work consistently errs in overrating his significance and in- 
fluence. As a biography, Granite for God’s House deserves higher 
marks for piety than for historical accuracy. 

ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Cambridge. 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England, Vol. IV: 
Attainment of the Theory and Accommodations in Thought 
and Institutions (1640-1660). By W. K. Jordan. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. 499. $5.00.) 


This volume completes Professor. Jordan’s painstaking and full 
account of the origin and triumph of toleration in England. The 
first volume (1932) told the story to the death of Elizabeth; the 
second (1936) continued the history up to the convention of the 
Long Parliament; the third, carrying the story down to 1660, 
was intended by Mr. Jordan to be the last, but his increased 
interest in detail caused it to be filled with the thought of only 
the three major groups, Independents, Presbyterians, and Bap- 
tists. The fourth and last volume, also dealing with the period 
1640-1660, is complementary to the third. It contains accounts 
of Laymen and Moderates—including the Cambridge Platonists, 
Milton, and Hobbes—Anglicans, and Catholics. A bibliography 
for the four volumes is promised. 

The uninitiated may ask why only one volume is allocated to 
the first sixty years of the story while three are required for the 
last sixty and two for the twenty years from 1640 to 1660. This 
eccentric proportioning of the period, however, is entirely justi- 
fied, for as Mr. Jordan clearly shows, the later years were years 
of revolution. England shed one group of economic and political 
rulers and accepted another; it destroyed one set of institutions 
and created another; it discarded one complex of ideas and began 
to entertain one diametrically opposed. In this revolutionary 
upheaval the theory and practice of religious toleration were born. 
Freedom of thought was not a blessing gradually won by genera- 
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tions of men fighting in the name of human progress: it was a 
new idea which grew and triumphed along with others as a part 
of the whole cultural revolution. 

The organization of the fourth volume follows that of the 
first three. Intellectual and religious groups are classified and 
distinguished from one another by short essays in definition. 
Then each group—Erastian, Baptist, Moderate, and the like—is 
considered in turn and the chief publications are summarized 
with a minimum of critical comment. Dovetailed with these long 
and necessarily dull summaries of sermons, pamphlets, and 
treatises are straightforward accounts of the political history of 
the growth of toleration. These political narratives make more 
lively reading than the descriptions of ideas and theories, for 
Professor Jordan’s account fails somehow to convey the intensity 
of the times or the strong feeling which seventeenth-century 
thinkers were accustomed to infuse into even the most abstract 
reasoning. 

Previous reviewers have remarked on the painstaking care 
with which Professor Jordan has digested his materials. In the 
last volume I have noted only one omission of consequence: 
John Saltmarsh, a preacher in Cromwell's army, was one of the 
more important advocates of toleration. His influence was noted 
by Baxter in the Reliquiae and in our day by Professor R. M. 
Jones and Professor G. H. Sabine. He deserves mention in a 
four-volume work on toleration. 

The chief error of commission in the fourth volume is the 
interpretation of Winstanley, the communist, who is here pre- 
sented as a rationalist placing his ultimate reliance on the in- 
dividual human reason and rejecting all mystical and authori- 
tarian doctrines and creeds. “Winstanley approached the problem 
of toleration through the medium of pure reason” (196). The 
truth is, however, that while Winstanley does use the word 
“reason,” he employs it with a peculiar meaning. To him it was 
something very like the inner light of George Fox—a mystical, 
and in modern terms a distinctly non-rational, working of the 
spirit. To insert “reason” in brackets after Winstanley’s word 
“spirit,” as Professor Jordan does on page 199, is not only to 
play fast and loose with language but to ignore completely the 
religious bases of radicalism, one of the distinguishing marks 
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of the seventeenth century. 

Other passages in the fourth volume betray an uncritical read- 
ing of seventeenth-century philosophical terms. The account of 
Whichcote, for example, makes no attempt to analyze what he 
meant by “reason.” Men of many different persuasions asserted 
that reason and faith were never at odds, but no two meant pre- 
cisely the same thing by the same words; the modern scholar 
must carefully ascertain the particular meanings of the terms if 
he hopes to understand the thought of the period. In general, 
the critical passages in these volumes are inferior to the narrative 
and expository parts. 

In this last volume the author summarizes the various forces 
which by 1660 had brought about the acceptance of the principle 
of religious toleration. Among the secular forces he lists political 
necessity as the most important: the politicians learned by ex- 
perience that governments no longer had the power to compel 
uniformity of worship. Secondly, the growth of rationalism and 
scepticism helped in the battle for religious freedom. In coupling 
the terms rationalism and scepticism, Professor Jordan is making 
a judgment rather than reporting a fact. He implies that the 
rational man is a religious sceptic. St. Thomas would have dis- 
agreed. But we may accept the general conclusion that scepticism 
was a powerful solvent of orthodoxy and of enforced uniformity. 
Thirdly, indifference helped to extinguish the fires of persecu- 
tion. “Indifference is, indeed, the most deadly opponent of zeal- 
ous faith; it offers no front which may be attacked; it declines 
to join with an issue which it does not even recognize” (475- 
476). Lastly, of the secular forces working for toleration, Profes- . 
sor Jordan cites the growth of humanitarianism: “Men had come 
to be animated by an increasing sensitivity to human pain and 
suffering” (476). The evidence for such a psychological change 
is necessarily tenuous. Were men less willing in general to torture 
one another, or did they merely shift from burning heretics to 
setting traps for poachers, hanging petty thieves, and whipping 
those who had the audacity to be poor as well as idle? 

Within the Church, the decay of the ideal of an organic spir- 
itual society made toleration inevitable. The causes for the decay 
of this ideal are not considered comprehensively in this volume, 
but there is a statement of how Protestantism, relying on private 
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judgment, was incapable of maintaining uniformity. At the very 
center of Protestant dogma, the individualistic right of the indi- 
vidual conscience destroyed the unity of Christendom. 

Lastly among the philosophical forces leading to toleration, 
Professor Jordan lists the thought of the moderates within the 
Church of England, the Latitudinarians. Distrusting intricacy 
of dogma, disliking rigidity of creed, they sought a common 
denominator of Christian doctrine which would unite all sects 
in England and make persecution unnecessary. Broad, tolerant, 
sceptical, rational, humanistic, individualistic—all these adjec- 
tives are used to describe these men who emerge as the heroes 
of the book. They were gentlemen and they were scholars. Dur- 
ing a period of revolution and civil war they maintained a balance 
of temper which is both the weakness and strength of the scholar. 

In spite of all criticism, these volumes stand as a solid work of 
scholarship. Twelve years have gone to their making, obviously 
years of arduous and careful work. Encyclopedic in detail, they 
tell everything that was said or done about toleration in England 
from 1530 to 1660. In the Preface to the fourth volume the 
author acknowledges his debt to the tradition of Hallam, Lea, 
Tulloch, Buckle, and Lecky—the great liberal tradition which 
was one of the glories of nineteenth-century England. These vol- 
umes represent a respectable and valuable addition to the leather 
and buckram sets in our libraries which are part of the legacy 
of that tradition. 

R. B. SCHLATTER. 
Cambridge. 


New Haven Negroes: A Social History. By Robert Austin Warner. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 309. $3.50.) 


This social history of the Negroes of New Haven, Connecticut, 
is one of the studies of the Yale University Institute of Human 
Relations, and takes its place in the company of John Dollard’s 
Caste and Class in a Southern Town and Phyllis Williams's 
South Italian Folkways in Europe and America. It represents an 
attempt to describe and, against the long history of this race in 
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New Haven, explain its present manners, customs, and social 
position. What distinguishes this study from most others of its 
class is that it is as much a study of New England as it is of the 
Negro population. This fortunate fact gives a convincing per- 
spective to the role of the Negro and at the same time adds to this 
dark and faltering current fresh glimpses of those social forces 
that helped to shape not only New England, but America. 

The slaves fitted into the sternly patriarchal Puritan family 
with unsentimental snugness. At work and on the farms they were 
merely the meanest of the subjects of the paternal despotism. 
Slave and free, they were in their employment the symbol of 
middle-class affluence or of aristocracy, and despite their menial 
station they had the compensation of “association with the best 
people.” As in the South, they were segregated in their residence 
areas but, unlike the South prior to the Civil War, they were 
at the bottom of the occupational scale. In New Haven they were 
in fierce competition with the lower-class whites and the Irish 
immigrants. 

In New England the spirit of democracy and humanitarianism 
flowered early and along with those social and economic changes 
which made less difficult the growth of an anti-slavery movement. 
A great deal of attention is paid by Mr. Warner to the role of the 
abolitionists, and there is obviously an actual over-estimate of 
their influence in affecting the collapse of slavery. 

This historical account reveals, with significant sociological 
implications, the rise of a Negro class society, the ideological 
conflict between colonizationists and “radical” white and Negro 
sympathizers with the concept of cultural integration, the devel-- 
opment of a separate Negro church movement, and the projection 
of militant abolitionism in an attack upon “caste” in the South. 
In spite of the flowering of democracy in New England over this 
period, it was impossible for the Negroes to get “a college on 
the manual labor system, connecting agriculture, horticulture, 
and the mechanic arts with the study of literature and sciences, 
at New Haven.” 

The author ventures the opinion that the Negros of New Haven 
were fashioned in this historical matrix. Although they originally 
learned manners as servants, and not as masters, they preserved 
old traditions of gentility and formality which have declined in 
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general society. On this social structure, however, have been 
superimposed the Southern Negroes who flocked into the city 
during the widespread migrations of 1916-1921. Negro social life 
today, especially in the summer, according to the author's obser- 
vations, is one of rich humorous enjoyment. “Greetings are hearty, 
jests are ready, sex is brash.” 

There is much sociological detail in the latter half of the volume 
about the churches, lodges, occupational segregation and exclu- 
sion, and the stark dichotomy between humanitarian theory and 
the undemocratic facts of life. Although there is still a cleavage 
between the Southern Negroes, who cling to the traditions of the 
plantation, and the more genteel, even if less aggressive old resi- 
dents, there is a growing sense of a common racial destiny. 

Mr. Warner's study is interesting and valuable, both as history 
and sociology. It lacks a conceptual framework that includes both 
types of data in an organic whole. If the thesis is that of the evo- 
lution of a type, or of the shaping of the present predominant 
Negro population by the forces of local history, the point is 
greatly obscured by the factual dispersion of the latter third of 
the book. But as a study of a population it has a rare human 
flavor, a sympathetic insight and a meticulousness about historical 
data that give it the stamp of authenticity and realism. 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 
Fisk University. 


Les Quarante Ans de la Société Historique Franco-Américaine. 
Edited by J. Ubalde Paquin, Arthur L. Eno, Antoine Clément, 
J. T. Benoit, and Adrien Verrette. (Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire: Press of Avenir National. 1940. Pp. 878. $5.00.) 


The Société Historique Franco-Américaine has assembled an 
admirable chronicle of the four decades since its foundation in 
1899 by J. Henri Guillet. Les Quarante Ans embodies in attrac- 
tive form the results of studies sponsored by the principal French 
literary and historical society in the United States. In addition 
to these lectures and scholarly papers, however, the Société His- 
torique has subsidized other noteworthy publications, such as 
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La Croisade Franco-Américaine (1938), J. T. Benoit’s Catéchisme 
d'histoire franco-américaine (1939), and A. L. Eno’s French Trails 
in the United States (1940). In 1912 and 1937, the society actively 
supported the international language congresses at Quebec; it 
has awarded numerous prizes and medals in Franco-American 
interests. 

For a pleasing and informative survey of the society's activities, 
one should read the foreword by Professor Chinard, the “His- 
torique” by Antoine Clément, and the three speeches (7'75~794) 
by Hector Belisle, L. J. Jobin, and Professor James Geddes. From 
these pages, among other facts, New England historians will 
recognize their particular obligation to Dr. J. Armand Bédard, 
J. Arthur Favreau, and Judge Arthur L. Eno. 

The programs of the past forty years, including about a hun- 
dred speakers, have been remarkably well balanced, both as to 
subjects and nationalities represented. From the beginning, the 
society has had constant cooperation from faculty members and 
visiting professors at Harvard: in particular, W. B. Munro, André 
Morize, L. J. A. Mercier, and Jean Seznec. Papers have frequently 
been read by critics of the first rank in French Canada, as well 
as by Franco-American and Anglo-American writers. 

Since 1904 one of the most active associates of the Société His- 
torique has been Professor Geddes of Boston University, author 
of six papers in Les Quarante Ans; for years he has been the 
leading American investigator in French-Canadian linguistics 
and bibliography, fields in which he has won impressive recogni- 
tion among scholars both here and abroad. 

Cardinal Villeneuve’s address on the Fait francais en Amérique, 
which M. Chinard describes without exaggeration as “désormais 
classique,” is probably the finest in the volume. Further comment 
in this notice, however, must be limited to articles concerning 
New England. Franco-American literature is represented in two 
papers of sensitive criticism by Henri d’Arles and in a number 
of poems by G. A. Boucher, whose recent collection, Je me 
souviens, has been well received in the United States and Canada. 

The most important papers on the French population of New 
England are those by Jean-Charlemagne Bracq and Josaphat 
Benoit. The abbé Robert Lefebvre gives an interesting account 
of the French community in Berlin, New Hampshire. Norman 
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ancestry is a favorite theme, particularly in the thoughtful sur- 
veys of Emile Vaillancourt and Dr. Bédard. Franco-American 
journalism is competently discussed by Alexandre Belisle and 
Maximilienne Tétrault, both of whose books are authoritative in 
the field. 

Three articles in Les Quarante Ans are especially pertinent for 
the earlier history of Boston. Judge Hugo A. Dubuque relates 
the curious story of Alexandre Vattemare and his role in the 
founding of the Public Library, and L. J. Jobin gives an account 
of Lafayette’s visit in 1824-1825. Professor Morize gathers to- 
gether an excellent assortment of French opinions on Boston 
and Bostonians since Revolutionary times; he wisely mentions 
the lady who advised Boston society to have “a little more com- 
merce with the professors of Harvard.” 

It is regrettable that a number of manuscripts, such as Favreau’s 
study of the venerable Courrier de Boston, were lost prior to the 
compilation of Les Quarante Ans. Aside from unavoidable 
lacunae, defects in the book are few. A complete list of members— 
the society has about two hundred at present—would have been 
appropriate. While references are generally not hard to find, the 
index of speakers at the end of the volume should have been 
made complete. 

The Société Historique is to be congratulated for its contribu- 
tion to French culture in New England, and for making available 
a record which cannot fail to benefit the growing interest in 
Franco-Canadiana among American scholars. 


Epwarp B. Ham. 
University of Michigan. 


Inventors and Engineers of Old New Haven. Edited by Richard 
Shelton Kirby. (New Haven: New Haven Colony Historical 
Society. New Haven Tercentenary Publications. 1939. Pp. x, 
111.) 


The six lectures delivered in 1938 under the auspices of the 
School of Engineering of Yale University for the tercentenary 
celebration of the founding of New Haven describe not only 
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inventions but also educational innovations which contributed 
to our material development, particularly during the nineteenth 
century. The enthusiast concerning modern technological achieve- 
ments may be surprised at the accomplishments of the “Inven- 
tors and Engineers of Old New Haven.” Each of the five authors 
who participated in this series of lectures made a selection of 
biographical sketches from a host of inventors and engineers. 

“Eli Whitney” and “Early New Haven Inventors” are the titles 
of the first two lectures, delivered by Professor Joseph Wickham 
Roe. Whitney, perhaps best known for the invention of the cotton 
gin, was responsible for the introduction of interchangeable man- 
ufacture, the basis of mass production. The covered wooden 
bridge which is rapidly disappearing from our landscape is be- 
lieved to have had its beginning in the invention of the pure 
truss bridge by Ithiel Town of New Haven. The account of the 
persistent labor and disappointments which accompanied the 
invention of the process of vulcanizing rubber by Charles Good- 
year, a native of New Haven, should give encouragement to many. 
Clockmaking became a mass production industry in New Haven 
before the Civil War, when it was possible to sell clocks at seventy- 
five cents apiece. 

Professor Ralph Henry Gabriel intersperses the brief sketches 
of the lives of “Early Yale Inventors” with comments on the 
meager offerings oi science instruction at Yale College during the 
early part of the nineteenth century. The trial run of the sub- 
marine invented by David Bushnell in 1776 is interesting in con- 
trast with its development during the twentieth century. Less 
well known incidents in the life of Samuel Finley Breese Morse,,. 
who invented the telegraph in 1837, are told: for example, his 
association with Alfred Vail and Ezra Cornell, for whom a uni- 
versity has been named. The invention of the stone breaker in 
1851 by Eli Whitney Blake has been appreciated by few scholars. 
Without it the United States could not have been covered with 
its wonderful network of highways and of railroads; the great 
dams of the twentieth century could not have been built; rein- 
forced concrete would be impossible as a building material. One 
might well contemplate the relative importance to present-day 
civilization of the inventions of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney 
and of the stone breaker by his nephew. 
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For “Early Yale Engineers” Professor Richard Shelton Kirby 
has selected graduates of Yale College who have contributed much 
to the development of the nation. Jared Mansfield was the scien- 
tific surveyor to whom President Jefferson assigned the task of 
establishing an accurate system of surveys for the public lands. 
The city of Mansfield, Ohio, owes its name to this New Haven- 
born surveyor. David Bates Douglass was a versatile and enter- 
prising engineer; for the Morris Canal, across the State of New 
Jersey, he moved boats on wheels a part of the distance. Alexander 
Catlin Twining was one of the early railroad location engineers, 
as well as the inventor of a process for making artificial ice on 
a large scale. 

“The Formative Years of New Haven’s Public Utilities,” by 
Henry Hotchkiss Townshend, recalls the anxieties of those pio- 
neers who endeavored to persuade their fellow-citizens of the 
benefits to be derived from gas lighting, a public water supply, 
street railways, telephones, and electric lighting. Although Alex- 
ander Graham Bell invented the telephone in Boston, New 
Haven claims the first switchboard, the illustration of which 
bears but a crude resemblance to our present-day telephone ex- 
change. 

The last lecture, by Professor Russel Henry Chittenden, on the 
“Story of the Founding of the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale,” 
describes the introduction of the sciences into our educational 
offerings. The appointments in 1846 by the Yale Corporation of 
John Pitkin Norton as professor of agricultural chemistry and 
animal and vegetable physiology, and of Benjamin Silliman, Jr., 
as professor of practical chemistry, with the stipulation that the 
support of these professors was in no case to be chargeable to the 
existing funds or revenues of the College, their compensation (if 
any) to be derived exclusively from fees for instruction and for 
other services, marked the beginning of a new era. In 1852 the 
Corporation appointed William Augustus Norton to the new 
professorship of civil engineering with the same stipulation as 
regards financial support. The vision of these pioneers soon 
attracted the attention of others, particularly Mr. Joseph Earl 
Sheffield, who contributed generously to encouragement of this 
type of instruction. In 1861 the Corporation gave the new school 
the title of the Sheffield Scientific School. Among the members of 
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the faculty during the first two decades were Daniel Coit Gilman, 
professor of physical and political geography, who later became 
president of the University of California and in 1875, president of 
the newly established Johns Hopkins University; General Francis 
Amasa Walker, professor of political economy and history, who 
later became President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and Thomas Raynesford Lounsbury, professor of the 
English language. By such appointments the Sheffield Scientific 
School made certain that the arts and social studies would not 
be ignored in the training of its engineers and scientists. 


ALBERT HAERTLEIN. 
Cambridge. 


Holmes of the Breakfast-Table. By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Lon- 
don and New York: Oxford University Press. 1939. Pp. vi, 172. 
$2.50.) 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: Representative Selections with Introduc- 
tion, Bibliography, and Notes. Edited by S. I. Hayakawa and 
Howard Mumford Jones. (New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. cxxix, 472. $1.25.) 


In the twenties the name of Dr. Holmes was a synonym for all 
that was smugly Victorian, for all that was authentically Brah- 
min. The post-war smart set tried to remove every stone from the 
cairn erected to the memory of the witty physician who had cre-_ 
ated so many neat bon mots about his city and his class. To the 
followers of Mencken the epithets—“genteel,” “parochial,” “chat- 
terbox”—were adequate characterizations of the Autocrat. 

There is no more significant indication of the passing of the 
debunking decades than the re-evaluation of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Changes in the modern temper have produced new out- 
looks and new standards: less cynicism, less misguided hedonism; 
more faith in man and in his ability to comprehend and direct 
the forces which surround him. In Holmes there are to be found 
many elements, both constitutional and intellectual, that fit 
into the pattern of the new “faith for living.” Holmes, after all, 
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was not a Brahmin snob; he was a realist with a rather thorough 
understanding of the age in which he lived. There was little of 
the benevolent romanticist in him, but there was much hard- 
headed liberalism. 

No one is better suited than Mr. Howe to be the first biog- 
rapher to do justice to this maligned personality. From one who 
knew both the milieu of Holmes and the temper of the twenties 
there could be expected the honest appreciation and clear per- 
spective that one finds here. Mr. Howe does not attempt to put 
Holmes back upon the pedestal that he once adorned so gracious- 
ly. He is too shrewd an observer and analyst of values for that. 
Instead, he portrays candidly yet sympathetically the personality 
and achievements of the Autocrat. Faults or weaknesses of char- 
acter are frankly set forth. There was a strain of sentimentalism 
in Holmes that irritates the modern reader; he was a lover of 
the quality more than of equality; he was addicted to atrocious 
puns. Despite these shortcomings he possessed many other aspects, 
as Mr. Howe points out, that betoken the modern; his scientific 
approach to many of the perplexing questions of social relation- 
ship, his liberal, not to say radical, attitude toward religion, and 
his basic humanism grounded in romantic science. Holmes, we 
discover, is something more than the “perpetual undergraduate.” 

Not only has Mr. Howe made it clear that Dr. Holmes is a 
figure having “historic importance” but he has also helped us, az 
has Mr. Brooks, to understand the city and the school which he 
represented so well. Boston, with an insatiable thirst for learning 
and culture, needed just such a person as Holmes to play the 
role of autocrat. Genial and witty, he could make the Bostonians 
feel that their city was truly the hub of the solar system, and at 
the same time make them realize the need for tolerance and dis- 
crimination. 

It is to be hoped that in the near future someone will devote 
his time and skill to a really thorough biography of Holmes. 
One fears that too much credence has been given to the legend 
that Holmes told everything there is to know about himself in 
his books; that the “every man his own Boswell” phrase leaves 
no room for the modern biographer. Mr. Howe has turned up 
little that is new to the Holmes scholar. It is the Holmesian way 
in which the material is presented that produces the impression 
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of freshness. There have been no “discoveries” about Holmes like 
those being made about Hawthorne and Longfellow; yet there 
must exist in the unexploited files of many families enough addi- 
tional information to furnish several chapters in the unfinished 
life. There are no aesthetic or intellectual “problems” in Holmes’s 
life comparable to those in the life of Hawthorne or Melville. 
The unruffied calm of his daily existence offers little to the search- 
er for sensation. However, there must be some virtue, if none other 
than discovering the extraordinary in the ordinary, in a detailed 
account of Holmes in relation to his age. Intellectual history 
can be more exciting and more valuable than personal history. 
Where will one find as many facets of America’s intellectual 
history presented as in the works of the observing Doctor? 

“The sifting and smelting processes of time have left, from all 
the products of Holmes’s prolific pen, a residuum which deserves 
to endure,” writes Mr. Howe. Many of the pages of his biog- 
raphy contain illustrations that send the reader back to Holmes 
to make or to renew acquaintance with some of the best things 
said in America outside of Emerson’s Journals. To give the 
student ready access to the “residuum that deserves to endure” 
is the function of the volume of selections compiled for the Amer- 
ican Writers Series by Professor Jones and Dr. Hayakawa. Here, 
in addition to a long critical introduction that is more searching 
than the commentaries of Mr. Howe, are to be found the selec- 
tions most worth the attention of the modern reader. Here are 
illustrations of Holmes at his jovial best in occasional verse and 
light humor, examples of his pathos and sentiment (which 
played such a large part in dethroning him in the twenties), and 
extracts from his discursive prose. Skillful pruning has provided 
the reader with the finest part of the Autocrat, some of the best 
chapters of Elsie Venner, and three of the more significant of 
his essays (“Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science,” 
“Mechanism in Thought and Morals,” and “Jonathan Edwards”). 
The modern tone that rings through these essays will come as a 
shock to the twentieth-century mind which has assumed that 
the psychological ideas of this age’ where unknown to the “dark 
pre-Freudian, pre-Watsonian” period. Two of Holmes’s best 
letters, one to Lowell in answer to a criticism of the doctor’s 
supposed anti-reformism and one to Mrs. Stowe setting forth his 
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religious faith, are also reprinted, along with the two numbers 
of the “Autocrat” published in the New England Magazine 
twenty-five years before their more famous successors. The 
compilation was a necessary labor splendidly executed. 

There should be less criticism of the “provincial snobbishness” 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes in classrooms hereafter, with two such 
sane and unbiased works for teacher and student to draw upon. 

MENTor L. WILLIAMS. 
University of Michigan. 


Horatio Gates: Defender of American Liberties. By Samuel White 
Patterson. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. 
xv, 398. $4.25.) 


There was something large and great in Horatio Gates, or we 
must find another theory to interpret the facts so widely scattered 
in the records of the period. He had long outgrown the habili- 
ments of a mere soldier interested in battlefields and nothing else. 
His temperament embraced the well-being of all men... the red 
men in the wilderness and the black men on the plantation, as 
well as the white men in his military ranks. . . . 


It is the “something large and great in Horatio Gates” that 
Professor Patterson pursues with scholarly thoroughness through 
the bureau drawers into which he tells us the General piled “every 
letter and scrap of paper he received.” 

One sympathizes with the biographer who undertakes to re- 
furbish the tattered reputation of the “Conqueror of Burgoyne” 
(how he loved to be called that!). But the schoolboy prejudices 
hang on: Gates and the infamous Conway Cabal; Saratoga—we 
were told it should have been Schuyler’s victory; Camden, and 
the Conqueror of Burgoyne outdistancing his routed militia by 
scores of miles as Cornwallis nipped at their heels. Poor Gates! 
His tomb is even lost to posterity in the shadows of New York's 
Trinity Church; the burial place of Elizabeth, the patient first 
wife, is unmarked—probably a mound among the graves behind 
“Traveller's Rest”-and “dear Bob,” the adored and unsatisfac- 
tory son, is forgotten, a tragic figure who may have counted more 
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heavily in Gates’s career than Professor Patterson has indicated. 
Unfortunately, the prejudices are not all dissolved, although one 
must admit that they receive a salutary airing and a good deal of 
modification. 

But what is one to believe finally about the nicer distinctions 
involving the personalities of our Revolutionary leaders? Profes- 
sor Patterson’s dubious apology for Gates seems to be that as 
long as there was a “matador’s part” to be played “in the political 
arena” Gates preferred it to the bull’s. A fine apology for a man 
one is pushing for hero’s laurels! Call it what you will—the spirit 
of the times, the normal attitude of the professional soldier, the 
quaint notion that a military career must be half political—the 
business still wilts the laurel. Professor Patterson shows clearly 
that it was just this non-professional, non-political attitude of 
Washington's that kept him at the head of a ragged, ill-disciplined, 
and, (one has yet to prove to the contrary) because of him, 
triumphant army. 

Professor Patterson’s point that Gates saw the Revolution for 
what it finally was, an expanding social eruption, is skillfully un- 
derlined in the correspondence he quotes. Washington had acres 
and prestige which rooted him in a conservative tradition. Gates, 
arriving in the colonies to seek his fortune in the true immigrant 
sense, was freer to roam the green pastures Tom Paine was plot- 
ting. One feels, however, that he never ventured too deeply into 
the tall grass. His social pioneering seems finally to have been 
satisfied with a wealthy second marriage and a comfortable, letter- 
crammed old age at Rose Hill Farm, ninety acres of choice Man- 
hattan real estate. One talked there much of Saratoga and Jeffer- 
son—and never of Camden. 

One would more readily accept Burgoyne’s conqueror as a 
Founding Father if Professor Patterson had not pleaded quite so 
hard. The Conway exchange still reads like the silly, untidy affair 
it was, and Gates, in spite of all one can say, ate a great deal of 
tasteless humble pie. The achievement at Saratoga was outstand- 
ing; at just what point, however, one can say, “Here the Schuyler 
record is at fault and here Gates and his Yankee friends write 
with clean pens,” is a point which seems not yet to have been 
established. For to many of our Revolutionary heroes all was 
fair in love and war. 
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One could wish that proofreading had eliminated some of the 
not-too-shining composition. How, one wonders, could “disin- 
terestedness” have been the “mainspring” of Gates’s “ambition”? 
And the complicated manoeuver indicated in this sentence leaves 
something to be desired: “Let no one peer through care-free 
glasses of time and circumstance and lightly throw the first stone.” 
Professor Patterson writes that “The Six Nations rendered signal 
service—a service not to be forgotten now or later.” The Johnsons 
of Mohawk Valley fame had pretty well taken care of the loyalty 
of all the nations but the Oneidas and the Tuscororas. The Mo- 
hawks, most important member of the confederation, even before 
Stillwater, were burying the hatchet in American heads under the 
direction of Sir John Johnson and Barry St. Leger. 

Horatio Gates is not to be dismissed with minor criticism, how- 
ever. This first full-dress biography of the forgotten man of the 
Revolution, with its painstaking notes and bibliography, is an 
important addition to the record of pettiness and greatness, self- 
seeking and selflessness, which is the American story. 

CopMan HiIsvop. 
Union College. 


In Those Days. By Prentiss Mournian. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1939. Pp. xiv, 326. $2.50.) 


In the late 20's Mrs. Mournian persuaded Hiram H. Rey- 
nolds of San Diego, California, who was born in 1829, to tell her 
what he could remember of the New England of his youth, and 
of the stories he heard as a boy from his grandparents. She has 
added to what she got from him some material supplied by 
others, and has put the whole into a book in which “for conven- 
ience Mr. Reynolds is used as narrator.” The result is, she hopes, 
“a panorama of pioneer life.” Perhaps that is too sweeping a 
definition, but at least she has made an interesting collection, 
drawn principally from oral tradition, of fact and legend about 
life in “the New Hampshire Grants,” about the time of the Revo- 
lution, “the Injun Country,” the War of 1812, and the adventures 
of the Miers and Reynolds families at later periods. There are 
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many good stories, many fascinating sidelights on pioneer life, 
not as usually idealized in fiction or too patriotic histories, but 
as it was probably really lived. Although Mrs. Mournian has 
undoubtedly allowed herself some artistic license in shaping her 
material and has emphasized the picturesque and dramatic in it, 
her work has the ring of truth. Her characters on the frontier 
are not by any means always heroic or noble, and often their 
brutality and their rough-and-ready morals come out more clearly 
than their finer traits. At the same time, no one willing to accept 
what these pages tell of them can fail to be impressed by their 
essential courage and by the doggedness with which they faced 
the wilderness, the British, or the hardships of travel westwards. 

The book is written in what purports to be the actual language 
of a homespun New Englander of a past generation, telling of 
his memories, and it is rich in striking words and metaphors, 
“quaint expressions and odd sayings,” now forgotten except by 
dictionary makers or, if still in use, used in senses that have lost 
the original savor. It seems hardly possible that Mrs. Mournian 
can have written from stenographic transcripts, so that her text 
may be assumed to be a literary heightening and coloring of the 
words used by her informants. But, even granting this, there is 
no reason to suppose that she put words and phrases of her own 
manufacture into the mouth of her “narrator.” The book is, 
therefore, not only a contribution to American folklore and to a 
phase of social history, but also a well stocked hunting-ground 
for the student of American speech. 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Cambridge. 


The Crisis of 1830-1842 in Canadian-American Relations. By 
Albert B. Corey. (New Haven and Toronto: Yale University 
Press, The Ryerson Press. 1941. Pp. xvii, 203. $2.50.) 


While the general lines of British and American policy in the 
1830's are well known, the North American pattern has especially 
needed detail. This Mr. Corey’s intensive researches have supplied, 
and his book represents, as Professor Shotwell properly remarks 
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in the Introduction, an important corrective “to that superficial 
reading of Canadian-American history which overemphasizes 
the ‘unarmed frontier’ as the guarantee of peace between the 
two nations.” From 1815, to the signing of the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty of 1842, people on both sides of the border took it for 
granted that war was sooner or later inevitable; what other known 
means existed for settling complicated international problems 
which border incidents repeatedly turned into crises? As a conse- 
quence, both governments pushed frontier defense projects, and 
in Canada the military establishment was increased until it 
passed in real combat strength that of the United States. Through- 
out this hectic period of the Canadian rebellions, of Patriot 
filibustering and plundering raids, American interest centered 
on Britain, not Canada per se. It was assumed, until the Earl of 
Durham's pronouncements helped to clear the air, that the 
colonies were destined to become independent, that oppressed 
Canadians of both races were undergoing the same brutal tyran- 
nies as had the “Sons of the Revolution,” and that sympathy was 
not enough, in the case of a majority hankering to be free. This 
popular lack of understanding of the Canadian scene was partly 
due, according to the author (who deals quite as fully with public 
opinion as with official policy), to the growth of “ebullient na- 
tional self-consciousness” and partly to a feeling of irritation at 
the continued presence of British imperialism within the North 
American orbit. On the other hand, Mr. Corey makes the inter- 
esting speculation that British dominion in North America acted 
as a bulwark of the Union, because Canada could not be used 
as a pawn in the slavery issue. “Had it joined the United States, 
it would have thrown out of balance even more than was already 
the case, the relations between the free and the slave states.” In 
view of the fearful strains already set up within the national 
fabric, it is difficult to see how the presence of the British Canadas 
could have helped in any way to alleviate the impending tragedy. 

Professor Corey has done a thorough, scholarly job, and, apart 
from sections in Chapters II and III which involve, perhaps, 
over-much newspaper quotation, an artistic one. In view of the 
completeness of the documentation and the high judicial level 
of the argument, dispute is almost presumptuous. Yet in one 
minor matter of interpretation, this reviewer believes the author 
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has erred. Time has not confirmed the opinion of those contem- 
poraries who believed the leaders of the Canadian rebellions to 
be “men of heroic proportions.” Papineau, despite his enigmatic 
cloak, was a lightweight, and the truculent Mackenzie, although 
he stood for a great principle, lacked the stability and the warmth 
of personality which nations demand in some degree of their 
heroes. 


GERALD S. GRAHAM. 
Queen’s University. 


The Continental Congress. By Edmund Cody Burnett. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. xvii, 757. $6.00.) 


In general, a reviewer is well advised to pay little heed to en- 
thusiastic jacket summaries, but in this instance one must fully 
agree with the publisher's claim that Dr. Burnett “is pre-eminently 
the man” to write the history of the Continental Congress. Among 
his fellow historians he is highly esteemed as the editor of the 
eight-volume Letters of the Members of the Continental Congress 
and as the author of many monographs on our institutional be- 
ginnings. 

It is not, however, to the specialist but rather to the general 
reader that this volume is mainly directed. For the iatter’s benefit 
it appears without footnotes and appendices and even without a 
bibliography. In the preface, to be sure, the author explains that 
he has drawn the facts largely from the Journals of Congress _ 
and the numerous quotations from the text of the Letters; and it 
must be added that he has made extensive use of his prefaces to 
the latter collection. From that source he has extracted many 
passages, some of them several pages in length, and has incor- 
porated them with but slight alterations in this work; the last 
four chapters are almost identical with the preface to Volume 
VIII. Incidentally, it is of no little interest to note the ways in 
which the author has lightened his touch to appeal to a wider 
public. 

Likewise, in part at least for the purpose of attracting and 
holding the attention of the layman, Dr. Burnett has organized 
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his material in narrative rather than in topical fashion. Since, in 
accordance with the usage of the time, he includes under his 
title the period after as well as that before the adoption of the 
Articles, the narrative begins with the meetings in Carpenter’s 
Hall in the late summer of 1774 and concludes only with the 
transmission by Secretary Thomson of the records of the old 
Congress to the deputy secretary of the new one in New York, 
July 25, 1789. As Dr. Burnett tells it, it is a story which, with its 
changing actors and shifting scenes, is highly charged with dra- 
matic interest. With magnificent artistry he leads the reader on 
to the great climaxes: Independence, Saratoga, the French alli- 
ance, Yorktown, and (almost an anticlimax, this) the ratification 
of the definitive treaty of peace. These, of course, are episodes 
which lend themselves to dramatic presentation. It is in what 
might easily become arid stretches that the author displays con- 
summate skill. He succeeds admirably in compelling the reader 
to hang breathless on the fate of the Articles of Confederation, 
the impost measure, Vermont's demands for statehood, New 
England’s claims to the cod and haddock of Newfoundland, and 
the frequently recurring proposals to change the meeting place of 
Congress. Nor does he fail to observe that the tragic agonizings 
of Congress had their comic relief—most of which, first, last, and 
always, was provided by the delegates from Rhode Island. “Even 
to this day...,” to quote one of the many references to the 
inglorious role of that state, “Rhode Islanders turn their mem- 
ories more fondly upon the burning of the bad ship Gaspee than 
upon the part they did not take in launching the ‘Good Ship 
Constitution.’ ” 

As already intimated, historians who have consulted Dr. Bur- 
nett’s Letters will find in The Continental Congress disappoint- 
ingly little that is new in content or interpretation. In yet an- 
other respect there is ground for disappointment. Of the many 
forces which impinged upon and were embodied in the members 
of Congress, certainly not the least was the development of politi- 
cal or constitutional theory; and an account which almost wholly 
disregards that development, as this book does, must be mislead- 
ing. The omission cannot be ascribed entirely to exigencies of 
space. Thus, with respect to the constitutional controversy which 
culminated in the Declaration of Independence, the author writes: 
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“The chief trouble was that both sides had befuddled themselves 
with theories to the disregard of rational facts and clarifying 
common sense.” This is surely to beg one question and to raise 
many more. Similarly, to say of Washington that “the clear 
stream of his thinking was never muddied by any political philos- 
ophy,” raises puzzling questions relative to the thinking of such 
philosopher-statesmen as John Adams, James Wilson, Thomas 
Jefferson, and James Madison. Perhaps in the future offering, 
promised in the preface, on the positive contributions of the old 
Congress to the constitutional system which replaced it, Dr. 
Burnett will make more explicit his position on such issues. To 
conclude with a suggestion or a request, I think that scholars, at 
least, would be grateful if in the light of his vast erudition he 
would consider the question, much discussed of late, whether the 
Articles expressed and the Constitution repudiated the political 
philosophy of the Declaration of Independence. 
Paut A. PALMER. 

Stanford University. 


American Journalism: A History of Newspapers in the United 
States through 250 Years, 1690-1940. By Frank Luther Mott. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1941. Pp. ix, 772. $4.25.) 


Mr. Mott’s American Journalism, a distinguished successor to 
his History of American Magazines, is ordered largely by chronol- . 
ogy and geographical section, with frequent and illuminating in- 
ner chapters( which cut across both) on political alignments, 
developments in format and content, consolidation and chains, 
the rise and decline of the powerful, active editor, and the conse- 
quences of changing notions about the newspaper’s function in 
American society. The complexity of the subject has demanded 
such a complex organization, and the volume of material has 
necessarily made for a limited treatment. The reader interested 
primarily in New England journalism may none the less find much 
to interest him—and find it easily because the organization is 
clear and consistent and the index is a good one—and he may 
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carry investigation further by means of selected bibliographies 
at the chapter ends. 

American Journalism begins with Benjamin Harris’s Publick 
Occurrences, the first American newspaper, suppressed after one 
number, and with John Campbell's Boston News-Letter, which 
lasted seventy-two years and met the Royalist’s end in the Revolu- 
tion. The Courant was the liveliest of the early Boston papers. 
Franklin set type for it and published in it his “Dogood Papers,” 
it fought Cotton Mather’s crusade for smallpox inoculation, and 
it was proscribed by the royal Governor because it twitted him 
for his suspicious lethargy in dealing with pirates. Boston was, of 
course, “the hotbed of sedition” in pre-revolutionary years, and 
the record of opposition to the Stamp Act and the Townshend 
Acts, of rising independence sentiment, derives in no small part 
from newspapers like the Massachusetts Spy and the Gazette, 
the latter of which was the “political engine” of Samuel and John 
Adams and other members of the Caucus Club. After the Revolu- 
tion, Major Benjamin Russell’s Columbian Centinel came to 
enjoy among Federalist editors even higher esteem than Fenno’s 
administration organ at the capital, the Gazette of the United 
States. The Centinel won recognition by skillful support of the 
Constitution, anti-French articles and bitter abuse of Jefferson, 
and quarrels with its Democratic Republican rival, the Indepen- 
dent Chronicle. 

The story of New England journalism outside Boston and 
after 1800 is relatively much briefer, as Mr. Mott tells it, but 
there are excellent précis for the Boston Daily Advertiser, Cour- 
ier, and Transcript (though more might well have been said 
about their literary contributors), as well as brief accounts of 
such famous journals as the Hartford Courant, the New Hamp- 
shire Gazette, and the Springfield Republican. 

It should not be suggested that American Journalism intends 
to be more than a general one-volume history of an enormous 
subject. But the broad picture is well drawn and, for such a work, 
remarkably rich in first-hand illustration and detail. 

WituiaM M. Gisson. 
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Willams College. 
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Town Government in Maine. (Portland, Maine: The Historical 
Records Survey, Work Projects Administration. 1940. Pp. 206, 


mineograph.) 

Town Government in New Hampshire. (Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire: The Historical Records Survey. Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. 1940. Pp. 152, mimeograph.) 


Both of these mimeographed, paper-covered volumes are sub- 
stantially the same as to format and quality. The W.P.A. research- 
ers have produced useful handbooks designed as reference tools, 
particularly in connection with the W.P.A. inventories of town 
archives appearing from time to time. (When the studies now 
being reviewed were printed, eight volumes on town and county 
archives had been issued for New Hampshire, and six for Maine.) 
These studies are based on Maine and New Hampshire state laws 
concerning the incorporation, powers, and duties of towns, and 
the functions of town officials. Following a historical sketch of the 
development of towns and town governments in general, each 
town office is discussed in detail, from clerk and selectmen to 
hogreeves, horse inspectors, inspectors of charcoal baskets, pound 
keepers, surveyors of flaxseed, sextons, town criers, and tithing- 
men. Many ancient offices have disappeared, or survive as titles 
which are given out by the voters in mock-seriousness at annual 
town meeting. We read concerning the Searchers and Weighers 
of Bread in New Hampshire: 


In 1766 it was enacted that the selectmen in every town and 
parish with town privileges, where bread was baked for sale, 
should once a month or oftener determine and publish the size 
and weight of the various kinds of bread offered for sale. The 
price of flour was to be taken into consideration, and the baker 
allowed a reasonable profit. It was illegal to offer for sale any 
bread not “made of Good sweet Wheat flour or such other coarser 
Sort as shall be allowed by the Select Men....” Every person 
selling bread was required to mark it with such marks as the 
selectmen should direct. Any justice of the peace, with two or 
more selectmen might, during: the day time, enter any place 
belonging to the baker or seller of bread to weigh and examine 
the bread. Though this act was to continue in force for five years 


1 Town Government in New Hampshire, 123-124. 
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and no longer, it was amended and strengthened three years 
after its passage, because many of the bakers, in spite of the 1766 
law, were “Vending bread greatly defective in weight” to the 
detriment of the poor. The amending act permitted any town or 
parish to elect one or more searchers and weighers of bread who 
were to possess the powers formerly belonging to the selectmen 
and to the selectmen and justices of the peace. The amendment 
was to continue in force two years and no longer. 
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Another defunct official is the “Appraiser of Lost Goods or 
Stray Beasts,” authorized by Maine law from 1821. Like many 
another old English institution, the appraiser, along with the 
town crier, was probably imported from England by way of 
Massachusetts. Little-known provisions of law often survive long 
after the original office connected with the statute has disap- 
peared. Maine residents may be surprised to learn that the duty 
of the town crier “to cry things lost” did not legally disappear 
until 1903, when it was replaced by newspaper advertising. The 
appraiser of lost goods still survives in theory, as the following 
quotation will indicate:? 


Since 1903, the finder of money, goods, or stray beasts valued at 
three dollars or more is to notify the town clerk within seven days 
and post a public notification; if the value is ten dollars or more, 
he must insert an advertisement in a town or county newspaper. 
As before, the clerk or justice is to appoint any two persons to 
act as appraisers. The owner of the lost money or goods has six 
months to claim his property; in the case of stray beasts, the 
owner must appear within two months, else the finder may sell at 
auction, though the owner may, within six months, claim the 
proceeds which must be deposited with the town treasurer for 
that period. 


Town Government in Maine and Town Government in New 
Hampshire are solid, unexciting manuals, crammed with legal 
history, and well documented with references to colonial and 
state statutes. Standard texts on local government, local histories, 
and similar secondary sources are not neglected, as the footnotes 
indicate. 

The volume on Maine possesses several features which are not 


2 Town Government in Maine, 137-138. 
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found in the New Hampshire manual. While each book has a 
workable index, the Maine volume lists a key to abbreviations, a 
bibliography, and an index of municipalities. The binding is rein- 
forced with cloth, and the cover design more attractive than on 
the New Hampshire study, though less original in concept. Town 
offices are arranged functionally in Town Government in Maine 
under eleven headings, with such topics as “Administration,” 
“Taxation and Finances,” and “Protection of Persons and Prop- 
erty,” while the New Hampshire material is listed by offices under 
sixty-four headings, with no scheme except to begin with clerk, 
selectmen, and other important offices, leaving the minor or obso- 
lete positions to be taken up later. The introductory material in 
Town Government in New Hampshire, dealing with the origin 
and development of New Hampshire, is sketchy, confusing, and 
lacking in proper integration. The reader is also left in doubt 
as to whether any units comparable to the village corporations 
and plartations, as described in the companion volume on 
Maine, exist in New Hampshire. Neither volume considers the 
office of justice of the peace, perhaps because he is deemed to be a 
state official, but the New Hampshire volume describes municipal 
courts, which are not discussed in Town Government in Maine. 
Charts of typical town governments as of various dates help clar- 
ify the texts, but the Maine charts, although they fail to show the 
proper relation of the selectmen to other officers, are easier to 
interpret. 
Epwarp F. Dow. 

University of Maine. 


Emerson’s “Montaigne.” By Charles Lowell Young. A Wellesley 
College Publication. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1941. Pp. xi, 236. $2.50.) 


In all the dead mass of biography, reminiscence, adulation, 
criticism, and scholarly studies which must load the shelves and 
the mind of the modern student of Emerson, there stand a saving 
remnant, often the least pretentious, which belong not only in 
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bibliographies of Emerson, but also in the category of humane 
letters. Recent examples of such oases are Bliss Perry's Emerson 
Today and Townsend Scudder’s The Lonely Wayfaring Man. 
To this number must now be added Emerson’s“ Montaigne.” Sane, 
perceptive, beautifully written, rooted in a deep yet unobtrusive 
scholarship, thorough and meticulous to a fault, Professor Young’s 
little book may well serve as a model for all studies of its kind. 

Many current impressions will be revised by Professor Young’s 
findings. He thoroughly sifts the evidence for Emerson’s assertion 
in 1843 that, “new escaped from college,” he had read Cotton’s 
Montaigne with such delight that “no book before or since was 
ever so much to me as that;” and proves that not until 1831 did 
Emerson gradually arrive at intimacy with Montaigne. He dem- 
onstrates that, in spite of the subtitle of Emerson’s essay, “Mon- 
taigne: or, The Skeptic,” it was not Montaigne’s scepticism that 
primarily interested Emerson, but rather Montaigne as man and 
writer, and as moralist. The exact nature of their affinity and 
their difference as moralists is set forth with a completeness and 
an authority that leave nothing to be desired. I might add that 
nothing in Rusk’s Letters, which appeared after Professor Young’s 
death in 1937, would seem to affect, beyond a “peradventure” or 
two, any of his conclusions. 

It is perhaps a merit of Professor Young’s work that he suggests 
nore questions than he answers. Certain passages that he cites, 
for example, lend color to the idea that Emerson, incurable gen- 
eralizer that he was, tended to think of Montaigne as one type of 
the natural man, free of all need for authority in morals, unin- 
hibited by paradoxical notions of an Over-Soul,—and Emerson’s 
simultaneous delight in and distrust of this supposed child of wild 
nature suggest many reflections on the conflicting impulses in his 
spirit. But Professor Young is never led to venture so far from 
his immediate investigation. Properly so, perhaps. Yet the exces- 
sive modesty of his aims is sometimes exasperating. One has a 
little the feeling that a first-class talent has been devoted to carv- 
ing on cherry stones. His impression may be partly due to the 
absence of the more general prologue and epilogue which, we 
learn from the foreword, Professor Young had intended to in- 
clude. In any case, we must not be ungrateful. In spite of passages 
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of a too minute scholarship, Professor Young’s book is not merely 
a definitive treatment of its subject, but also an excellent intro- 
duction to Emerson, and not a bad one to Montaigne. 

STEPHEN E. WHICHER. 
Harvard University. 


The American Craftsman. By Scott Graham Williamson. (New 
York: Crown Publishers. 1940. Pp. xvi, 239. 343 illustrations. 
$3.00.) 


Forty years ago the American public had not awakened to the 
beauty, interest, and value of the work of our native craftsmen. 
Such students as Dr. Theodore W. Woolsey and Dr. Irving W. 
Lyon first called attention to these arts in the eighteen-nineties. 
The last two decades particularly have witnessed a marked growth 
of interest in the ways of living adopted by the founders of the 
colonies and the successive generations. The number of collectors 
of Americana has increased substantially, both in numbers and 
in breadth of interest. Museums the country over have added to 
their collections the objects created by the hand-craftsmen who 
worked during the first two centuries of our country’s develop- 
ment and growth. As a natural result, the bibliography has 
materially increased. Research has resulted in critical studies 
along specialized lines, or the life and work of some craftsman of 
the colonial or provincial period. 

Mr. Williamson has reversed the process of specialized research. 
and has presented a survey of all the crafts that developed during 
the colonial period and were carried on during the succeeding 
generations until overcome by the development of the machine 
age and mass production. Such a survey must of necessity be very 
superficial. This volume should have, however, an appeal to the 
ever increasing number of readers who desire to know something 
about so-called “antiques,” and more particularly to those who 
have become interested in one craft or another and who desire 
some general knowledge of the rest. He approaches the develop- 
ment of each craft in an interesting way, combining the func- 
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tional cause for its growth with a brief outline of the develop- 
ment of its various forms. To this are added brief sketches of the 
lives of some of the more outstanding artisans. 

The volume contains upwards of three hundred illustrations 
of examples of the various crafts described: the houses that shel- 
tered the early settlers, furniture, pottery, glass, silver, weaving, 
iron, pewter, bookmaking, and printing. In general, the exam- 
ples illustrated are well chosen. At the end of the volume various 
check-lists of the craftsman are given which, though not pretend- 
ing to be complete, are helpful. It is to be regretted that the bib- 
liographies, which should be helpful to the students of the vari- 
ous crafts, are not more complete, and lack in many cases the 
writings of the outstanding authorities within the field of the 
craft in question. 

The book is too superficial to add anything of real value to the 
knowledge of the students of the various crafts. It shows, however, 
considerable research despite some small inaccuracies and should 
have its place in the literature that covers the fascinating field 
of the development of the crafts practised by our progenitors. 


HERMANN F. CLARKE. 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


That Rascal Freneau: A Study in Literary Failure. By Lewis 
Leary. ([New Brunswick, New Jersey]: The Rutgers University 
Press. 1941. Pp. x, 501. $5.00.) 


Mr. Leary’s long-awaited biography fills one of the last great 
gaps in the literary history of the United States during its earliest 
years. It is a painstaking, detailed narrative, to supplement Pat- 
tee’s voluminous, though incomplete, three-volume edition of 
Freneau’s poems—the considerable body of essays still remains to 
be collected. The book will be read not for its interest, though 
the author is not deficient in literary skill; it is not that kind of 
biography. But Mr. Leary has unearthed and combined skillfully 
the great amount of factual data which was waiting to be sought 
out, dealing with the course of a long and active literary lifetime. 
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Room is perhaps left for a briefer volume which, building upon 
his work, will set forth the highlights and significance of Freneau’s 
life and output in a form more appealing to general readers. 

One may regret that a definitive biography should be tagged 
with Washington’s petulant phrase for a title, with the renewed 
emphasis it gives to Freneau’s relatively inferior partisan verse. 
Also, one might quarrel with the subtitle, “A Study in Literary 
Failure.” Though the poet was disappointed in nearly all his 
chief expectations in life, and though his political alignment kept 
him from deserved recognition in his lifetime, the facts that he 
is now established as the foremost poet in our first two hundred 
years and that in ten or a dozen poems he fell little short of 
great achievement cannot be regarded as permanent failure. 

Freneau’s relations with New England closely resembled those 
of Poe in the next century. Instead of the well-established Mutual 
Admiration Society, regarding Poe a trifle askance because of his 
social delinquencies, Freneau had to contend with the Connecti- 
cut phalanx, equally well entrenched and standing aloof from 
him because of his political affiliation with the mobocracy. He hit 
back in the Hezekiah Salem items and the “New England Sabbath- 
Day Chace,” but his blows could not dent the armor of the New 
Englanders since, with the “better sort” on their side, they could 
afford to ignore him. 

MILTON ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 
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Sea Power and British North America, 1783-1820: A Study in 
British Colonial Policy. By Gerald S. Graham. Harvard His- 
torical Studies, Volume XLVI. (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 302. $3.50.) 


As the subtitle indicates, this volume is primarily a study in 
British colonial policy, with only secondary emphasis upon 
Canadian-American relations or the domestic history of British 
North America. It is, in effect, a biography of the trade and 
navigation laws from 1783, when England tried to construct a 
new self-contained empire, until 1820, when the disruptive forces 
unleashed by two decades of war compelled Wallace and Huskis- 
son to initiate with their liberal reforms a new era. 

Readers of the Quarterly will want to consult the work because 
it portrays the much-needed British background and Canadian 
incidence of many threads weaving through the economic history 
of New England: the shipbuilding industry, the lumber trade, 
the fight for the fisheries, the struggle to open the West Indian 
ports, the traffic across the northern border, and the controversial 
Embargo. The author is to be commended for his careful organi- 
zation and for a comprehensive coverage that is free from exces- 
sive detail and quotation. The book contains numerous statistical 
charts, a brief note on the primary sources, a good index, and 
several contemporary maps which are more ornamental than 
useful. 


R. W.L. 


Summer Today: Selected Essays by William Graham Sumner with 
Comments by American Leaders. Edited by Maurice R. Davie. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. Pp. xxvi, 194. $2.50.) 


This volume is a collection of some of the more memorable 
homilies of William Graham Sumner, together with brief com- 
ments by a gallery of over thirty contributors whose variety is 
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suggested by the names of Charles A. Beard, William S. Knudsen, 
Bruce Barton, Norman Thomas, and Waldemar Kaempffert. 
Some of the comments are sharply critical, others rather soft, but 
all in all they provide a useful sample of the effects of Sumner’s 
preaching upon diverse minds. That the Sumner legend is already 
assuming unmanageable proportions and that a perceptive study 
of his work is much needed, is attested by some of these strangely 
contradictory interpretations. His essay on war, which to Edwin 
Borchard is a text for isolationism, is to Charles Seymour an argu- 
ment for collective international action. One of his better known 
individualist essays is remarkable to Evans Clark chiefly for its 
“incredible antiquity,” but to Harold Moulton for “its applica- 
bility to present-day conditions.” Sumner’s character was hardly 
so complex as to justify this enormous disparity about whom he 
belongs to and what he stood for. But it is interesting that no 
one steps forward to contradict H. L. Mencken's praise of Sumner 
for being “well aware of the perils lurking in the democratic 
hallucination.” 

The Sumner essays themselves are worth reprinting, and, for 
those who have long since laid Sumner aside, worth rereading; 
for they evoke once again the brutal honesty of Sumner’s expres- 
sion and the singular simplicity of his prose and his intellect. 

R. H. 


November Rowen: A Late Harvest from the Hills of New Hamp-. 
shire. By Cornelius Weygandt. (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company. 1941. Pp. xvi, 308. $3.50.) 


Mr. Weygandt deserves well of all lovers of New Hampshire. 
His The White Hills and New Hampshire Neighbors have been 
read and enjoyed by hundreds, and have done much to make con- 
verts for the Granite State. But November Rowen, as its author 
virtually admits in a disarming paragraph, is thinner stuff. There 
are good things in it—local anecdotes and folklore, pictures of a 
few interesting New Hampshire figures, and a great deal of pleas- 
ant, if slightly sentimentalized, description of the country—but 
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too much of it seems repetitious to the reader of Mr. Weygandt’s 
earlier work, and many of the short sketches which make up the 
book are so tamely written and so loosely organized that they 
become dull. Then, too, Mr. Weygandt’s reminiscences of his 
adventures as a collector, and his comments on a variety of New 
Hampshire objects that he owns, tend to be tiresome, perhaps 
because we are all collectors at heart and jealous of successful 
rivals, but more probably because the antiquarian’s gusto in 
seeking tangible relics of the past is hard to communicate without 
more skillful care than its author has given to the writing of 
November Rowen. Mr. Weygandt’'s barrel of New Hampshire 
lore has furnished him with two richly packed books; in this one 
he seems to have scraped too close to the bottom and to have been 
too easily content with the remnants he found. 
K. B. M. 


Constitutional Chaff: Rejected Suggestions of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, with Explanatory Argument. Compiled 
by Jane Butzner. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. 
Pp. x, 197. $2.25.) 


Miss Jane Butzner’s Constitutional Chaff is a compilation of the 
speeches made in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 in which 
were proposed or defended suggestions that failed of adoption. 
No matter what their intrinsic merit may have been, all of these 
proposals and speeches represent lost causes. The book was evi- 
dently intended for general reading rather than as a work of 
reference. It provides no dates or page references to any of the 
standard collections of the debates, nor, ordinarily, is there any 
adequate indication of the context in which the proposals were 
made or the speeches uttered. The appendices contain a useful 
and timely collection of discussions concerning the nature of 
judicial review and the re-eligibility of the President. Major 
Pierce’s observations of the members of the Convention and the 
Constitution are also reprinted. 

B. F. W. 
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In Great Waters: The Story of the Portuguese Fishermen. By 
Jeremiah Digges. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1941. 
Pp. xxiv, 282. $2.50.) 


After fishermen, add “of Massachusetts.” The bulk of this book, 
and its value, is a collection of yarns about the Portuguese- 
American fishermen of Cape Cod and Cape Ann—and an inter- 
esting collection it is. An unfortunate feature is the undercurrent 
of sneering at and depreciation of the Yankees; all the real he- 
men of the fishing fleet, it seems, have been Portuguese, and no 
Irish allowed; yet the author, whose real name is Josef Berger, 
adopts a Yankee nom-de-plume. Apart from the historical sec- 
tion, which is an attempt to prove that the Portuguese discovered 
North America, and a number of nautical solecisms, owing to 
the author’s unfamiliarity with sail, this is a pleasant and enter- 
taining book, on the border line between history and fiction. 

S. E. M. 


Washington and the Revolution: a Reappraisal; Gates, Conway 
and the Continental Congress. By Bernhard Knollenberg. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xviii, 269. $3.00.) 


This is the hook of a self-appointed Devil’s advocate who fears 
that the character committed to his care will not only be canon- 
ized, but deified. Mr. Knollenberg (who is Yale’s librarian) con- 
tends that in the past thirty years students corrected a great many . 
popular errors concerning Washington, but that the corrections 
have been undone by the work of the late John C. Fitzpatrick. 
It is asserted that Washington’s testimony has been impruperly 
exempted from critical tests, and that Gates, Conway, and the 
Congressmen have been unfairly judged on Washington’s unsup- 
ported word. Mr. Knollenberg has undertaken to place Washing- 
ton’s strictures in the test tubes of “historical method.” 

After the tests are run, the national patriarch is stated to have 
been hypersensitive to criticism. Gates et al. are found to have 
suffered unjustly. And the writer is convinced by the argument 
from silence that the “Conway Cabal” never existed, since the 
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alleged conspirators left no records of their dark doings. In this 
connection ex-legal-practitioner Knollenberg would do well to 
recall the remark of Sir Thomas More (no bad criminal lawyer) 
that burgiars rarely take notaries about with them. 
Although marred by a spirit of advocacy, this is a stimulating 
and honest piece of historical craftsmanship. 
M.S. 


A Concordance of the Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe. By 
Bradford A. Booth and Claude E. Jones. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1941. Pp. xiv, 211. $5.50.) 


This exhaustive and meticulous concordance of Poe’s poems 
will, as its compilers point out, prove indispensable to anyone 
seriously concerned with Poe’s poetic diction. To others, it should 
be extremely useful as a source book for many half-remembered 
lines and phrases which, surprisingly, often turn out to be from 
Poe’s pen. The taxing work of compilation was here made more 
difficult because there is, as yet, no standard text for all of Poe’s 
poetry. But, by using Killis Campbell’s edition as a basis, the 
compilers have managed to insert the rest of Poe’s verse into 
their work with a minimum of confusing abbreviations and cross- 
references. The many complexities, which an explanatory intro- 
duction briefly elucidates, are the result of the material and not 
of the compilers. 

F. B. F. 


America in Fiction: An Annotated List of Novels that Interpret 
Aspects of Life in the United States. By Otis W. Coan and 
Richard G. Lillard. (Stanford University, California: Stanford 
University Press. 1941. Pp. vi, 180. $1.50.) 


This is probably the most convenient bibliography yet com- 
piled of fiction dealing with whatever you want to know about 
the United States. At a rough estimate the authors have listed, 
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with comment of one to five lines, over 1200 books, and they 
cautiously warn us that the list is “representative rather than 
exhaustive.” To find out about New England or New England 
writers one must dig frantically through “Farm and Village 
Life (The North East),” “Industrial America,” “Politics,” and 
“Religion (Puritans and Puritanism),” and finally through the 
index. The South, for once luckier, gets several sections clearly 
dedicated to it alone. In such a job, one can always find objections 
to the classifications or to the selections. Where is Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s Gates Ajar? Why is Winston Churchill so scattered 
that the index lists ten different pages for his books? And so on. 
But almost everything one would want is here and as handily 
arranged as we can expect. 


J.-L 


The Coast of Maine: A Photographic Panorama. By Samuel 
Chamberlain. (New York: Hastings House. 1941. Pp. 101. 
$2.00.) 


One tries to be fair to a book that will please many eyes while 
falling far short of its possibilities. These are pretty photographs. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s skill as an etcher has dramatized the more 
meticulous detail and sharper contrasts feasible with the camera. 
His composition seems fresh and stimulating without being too 
subtle. He gets well off Route 1 to find subjects perhaps never 
seen before except by natives of Maine. His still-water reflections | 
are remarkable; several of these, and a study of gnarled shadows 
on a sagging barn in Pembroke, are hauntingly true. There is 
a pleasing unity, a sense of rhythm, in his progress eastward from 
pastoral Kittery to stark Quoddy Head. 

But this is no fit record of the Maine coast. It is a concession 
to whim, or to what tourists want the Maine coast to be. In his 
foreword Mr. Chamberlain admits superfluously that all the 
pictures were taken in summer. One can understand his preoccu- 
pation with architecture yet deplore the monotony of his spires, 
doorways, and woodsheds, and regret throughout the complete 
lack of characteristic human figures here. His water is always 
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calm. He never saw a ledge awash, a line of breakers, or the lovely 
pattern of a rip tide; buoys, kelp, blueberry thicket, and alder 
swamp are unknown to him. Yet he can admit dubious local 
color in a Danish Village, a shop where one buys pecans, even a 
palmist. His trees run to birches, relatively rare on the coast and 
symbolically inept. We look in vain for big pines, red or white, 
spruces hung with moss, and hackmatacks; for those twisted and 
fog-shrouded firs just above high water, for oaks and maples 
overhanging hidden inlets. As for captions, along the whole fret 
of coast there is left in operation only one tidal sawmill. Mr. 
Chamberlain found it straddling its salt pond, clicked his shutter, 
and hurried away muttering, “The Ice House.” 
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K. P. K. 


America’s Last King: An Interpretation of the Madness of George 
III. By Manfred S. Guttmacher, M.D. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1941. Pp. xviii, 404. $3.50.) 


This is a difficult book for the ordinary student of the period to 
review briefly. It is “an interpretation of the madness of George 
III,” by a qualified psychiatrist. On its merits as a medical study, 
this reviewer cannot pass judgment. But the cobbler did not 
stick to his last. 

In undertaking to expand a study of the royal madness into a 
study of the reign, Dr. Guttmacher invaded the field of lay his- 
tory. In playing another man’s game, one should pay due atten- 
tion to his rules, which have usually been formulated for good 
reason. There is good reason for the historian’s rules about foot- 
notes, and they are no harder to follow than to ignore. Their 
place is not filled by an announcement that “there is not a single 
factual statement in this book for which a source could not be 
given” (vii). Not, that is, if one makes factual statements such as 
“In the years preceding his accession he had faithfully labored 
over Bolinbroke’s [sic] Idea of a Patriot King” (41) and “During 
the last months of 1688 and the first months of 1689 England 
was without a King. James had fled to France in the face of the 
great bloodless revolution and William had not yet come from 
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Holland” (188). Professor Namier and Mr. Sedgwick have devot- 
edly and unsuccessfully sought the source for the first statement. 
The source for the second has eluded all historians of the Revo- 
lution of 1688. 

This is criticism of minutiae, but minutiae may be straws in 
the wind. Medicine aside, the book is a compendium of gossip, 
more or less accurate. It does not add to our understanding of one 
of the most epochal reigns in English history. It does not do so 
because the author has not himself grasped the issues involved. 

E. P. 


American Local-Color Stories. Edited with an Introduction by 
Harry R. Warfel and G. Harrison Orians. (New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 1941. Pp. xxiv, 846. $3.50.) 


“Local color,” the editors declare, “is one type of realism, if 
realism be defined as a graphic delineation of actual life,” though 
they go on to point out that the phrase usually implies something 
short of a completely realistic attitude toward the material. This 
anthology of short stories that more or less fit the rubric, from 
James Hall to Zona Gale, includes selections from Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Alice Brown, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mary Wilkins Free- 
man, and Rose Terry Cooke. Though the extracts from these 
writers are hardly adequate to serve for a full study of their 
achievements, they are sufficient to enable us to see the New 
England figures as part of a wider movement and to appraise - 
their position in the whole sequence of local-color fiction. 

P.M. 





THE THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN 


The Thoreau Society of America, organized at Concord last 
summer, with Professor Raymond Adams of the University of 
North Carolina as president and Walter Harding as secretary, 
has launched a Thoreau Society Bulletin, the first number of 
which was issued in October. It is a two-page, mimeographed 
leaflet which contains an account of the organization of the Soci- 
ety, some bibliographical notes on Thoreau, and announcement 
of a series of small booklets to appear. 

Thoreau enthusiasts who desire to know more about the Soci- 
ety or to subscribe for the Bulletin are invited to correspond with 
the Secretary, whose address for the winter is Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 
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ERRATA FOR SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Page 529, line 14, for E. Goethe, read E. Goethe Digg. 
Page 582, line 15, for Profesional, read Professional. 
Page 586, line 12, for somthing, read something. 
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